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rhetoric included subject, the rhetoric the 
forms composition, adapted public delivery. may 
add that there also large range composition not intended 
spoken, yet which effective its purpose must have 
the directness, force and pointedness oral address. fact, 
nearly all successful composition, except perhaps the higher forms 
literature which, the critics tell us, are not means but 
themselves end, marked these characteristics the 
spoken work. 

One the great mistakes rhetorical training has been the 
failure make the necessary distinctions between this kind 
composition, and that the purely literary type. 
proper which appeals the thought, the imagination, the sensi- 
bilities, simply through the eye, but slightly subject the 
rules rhetoric. The essential elements literary power and 
beauty are indefinable, illusive; and are not communicated 
formal instruction. The nearest approach this end 
direct teaching from the analysis literary models. But this 
cannot beyond the mere form literature. Its spirit not 
ways the student may helped composition literary sense 
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and spirit even literary style expression and skill 
construction. enough for say that the formal study 
rhetoric will be, the most, more than preliminary step 
helping produce the successful sketch, story, literary and criti- 
essay. The field rhetorical training that may largely 
and immediately fruitful, however, the direction indicated 
subject. Here. instruction may definite, positive, help- 
ful. With the wise and faithful use right methods, the stu- 
dent may aided this broad range practical composition 
write with ease and power. definite, then, the rheto- 
ric theme. repeat that concerned simply with that 
composition which can successfully produced only when the 
writer, while composing, imagines his audience before him, and 
writes speaking hearer. With this understanding, the 
close connection between the work rhetoric and the work 
public speaking will suggested. 

Let explain what mean public speaking. Coupled with 
rhetoric, the combined phrase answers some measure what 
was once included under the term Schools for the tech- 
nical training actors and dramatic readers have late, however, 
usurped this word, and turned from its original sense. Yet the 
term oratory appeared the college catalogue, had its old 
significance, when not indefinite, most inadequate meaning. 
far represented the actual work department, usu- 
ally stood for the public hearing few declamations the 
early part the college course; and, the latter part the 
course, the hearing fewer number orations. term, 
part term, the formal study rhetoric with the reading 
few essays, added this untrained delivery few decla- 
mations and orations, completed what was thought gen- 
erous course. question whether this not ample state- 
ment the actual work done this direction, even to-day, 
many our colleges. 

But mean course public speaking something very dif- 
ferent,—a broad and thorough training power expression, both 
the spoken and the written word, that shall prepare the stu- 
dent meet speaker the varied demands professional and 
public life. course that has its general disciplinary value 
well its practical use. course that have its part 
developing, strengthening and perfecting the man less than 
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training the future preacher, lawyer, legislator, speaker who 
the representative large business, social, 
interests. stands not simply for vocal culture, elocutionary 
drill and the study effective but for such special train- 
ing logical force and rhetorical skill shall make easy, natural, 
and thus genuine, the grace and power the spoken word. The 
course, therefore, has with the student thinker and 
writer, well speaker. means enforcement any arbi- 
set rules. Recognizing with Emerson that behind the orator 
the man,” stands for training that shall call forth the indi- 
vidual powers the and help these powers their 
largest usefulness preserving, stimulating and developing the 
personal the speaker freed, far from per- 
sonal defects. 

Its work, plain, large degree radical. goes the 
sources power. Having with the man less than with 
the orator, not only seeks help guide his thinking processes 
and shape his habits written expression, that may speak 
logically and forcibly but also aims inspire his moral quali- 
ties their highest reach and deepen and broaden his emo- 
tional susceptibilities, that may speak nobly and heartily. 
aim something very different from imposing manner. 
preparing the matter form rightly its own manner. 

certain sense this developing and training character, this 
disciplining the thought and moulding speech its written and 
spoken forms, the province the whole college curriculum. 
belongs, however, peculiarly such course have mind, 
give immediate opportunity for the expression this general 
development, discipline and training. All that the student has 
gained every other department, will have occasion use 
this particular department. will be, from term term, the 
measuring center his gain and growth. 

But more than this: will have its own especial developing, 
disciplining and training power, teaching the student how 
use for definite end the resources acquired his general course 
study. means this right application knowledge and 
mental power there required, not simply elocutionary training 
but combined with logical and rhetorical training; while 
behind all forms instruction there must inspiring, invig- 
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orating force help the speaker man his best and 
his best. With this hint the nature and range the 
department public speaking, leave the details its work 
until have spoken more fully the practical and disciplinary 
value such course. 

The utility oratorical training, know, questioned. Ora- 
tory, often hear, lost art. claimed, there now 
for the art neither demand nor supply. The press, are told, 
has taken its place influence. But say that the day the 
orator passed, forget how only few years ago, north- 
ern city, southern speaker comparatively unknown, single 
speech, drew himself within twenty-four hours the mind and 
heart the nation. the death Henry Clay have all 
sections our land mourned together common loss, that 
the man who, his brief mission eloquence had greatly 
helped North and South mutual confidence 
regard. Nor will there fail come mind others to-day, who 
with skill those lighter forms speech which grace the festiv- 
ities after-dinner gatherings, are well known fill small 
place the public eye; and who also the telling word felici- 
tously spoken have power, often deprived the more solid parts 
statesmanship, tip the scales party judgment and action, 
and influence not only municipal but national affairs. The 
deepest avenue the soul,” says one our most philosophic 
thinkers, the religions that have moved man- 
kind most profoundly have addressed themselves the ear and 
not the eye. Moses spake, the prophets spake, the Son God 
spake, the apostles spake, the record the means God’s 
drawing himself the heart and mind and will and life the 
human race. Nor, to-day, can the cold speechless type however 
freighted with wisdom, work upon men the spell the living 
presence, the speaking gesture, the inspiring voice. 

Neither the journalist the orator’s rival. The press but the 
agent the pulpit and the rostrum. makes the speaker known 
where without its help would unknown. Rarely the 
history eloquence, has unheralded orator risen instan- 
taneously national eminence, through the aid the press, 
did Henry Grady. Publishing and distributing the words the 
speaker, the press intensifies their force, multiplies their useful- 
ness, and for every new utterance his attracts larger and more 
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deeply interested audiences. the denunciations Dr. Park- 
hurst gives volume and range that bring upon Tammany 
Hall not local but world-wide condemnation gain for the 
preacher wherever may the hearing that always attends the 
fearless prophet righteousness. 

Unquestionably, great causes are necessary develop great 
orators. Great orators also abound most, not nation’s 
brightest but darkest days. Still, while human nature remains 
is, and there wrong right and work for good done 
—and this there will until the end time will 
not without its task and its power it. 

But all that have said answer the popular assertion that 
the orator’s day has passed, not especially purpose. The 
great orator like the great poet not the product the schools. 
His transcendent power gift and this, training cannot supply. 
The effective public speaker, however, largely and often almost 
wholly the result instruction and practice. 

The public speaker was never more living power than 
him there constant and urgent demand. Our age 
peculiarly one organization. Men act bodies and must 
addressed bodies. The pulpit, the bar, and the legislative 
hall, that were once almost the only field public speech 
longer monopolize its opportunities and its necessities. The inter- 
est every grade and phase active life now often require 
their behalf, the power address public gatherings with ready 
ease and effective force. interests may not call for elo- 
quence nor high order oratorical skill; but the trained abili- 
state their claims public speech clearly, incisively, earn- 
estly, indispensable. 

Were there other call for the training the public speaker 
the American college, ought hear one, clear and com- 
manding, the fact that the student American citizen. 
The opportunities political advancement through power 
public address, have been sufficiently presented the young 
home the duties citizenship have always been urged upon him 
with equal force. That may rise high lucrative positions 
the state ought not the reason for insisting upon such 
training. that the ordinary walks citizenship may 
not hold himself back from the discharge his duties. 
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other remark has kept such constant company with our educa- 
tional assemblies that the welfare our country depends upon 
the intelligence its citizens. Would not wise vary this 
statement and make truer the facts, saving that upon the 
right use that intelligence depends the future our country 
Our political life what to-day not from lack intelligence 
the America people. because this intelligence plays 
small part public affairs. New England has kept freer than 
other sections our country from the worst evils that disgrace 
our political life because the town meeting. has been 
training school for every citizen public speaking; and has 
helped every man not only recognize his responsibilities citi- 
zen but meet them efficiently word and action. The Ameri- 
can college should for the whole country what the town-meet- 
ing has been for New England. should training and prac- 
tice make participation public debate and discussion easy 
and natural that college graduate will from timidity and inca- 
pacity public speech, shrink from bringing his intelligence 
bear upon our political life. 

But the especial work the American college, said, 
disciplinary. Were include courses training simply for 
their practical advantage, its curriculum would lose both its dis- 
tinctive characteristics and its peculiar value. 

rightly conducted course public speaking is, however, 
useful disciplinary practical way. Let illustrate 
what mean simple feature such course as, for example, 
the debate. Upon question some important interest, the 
speaker required prepare himself debate intelligently 
reading and careful study the subject. The speeches, how- 
ever, both the first and the second appearance are not 
written and memorized, but form expression wholly 
extemporaneous. The debater means this preparation has 
ready for use certain resources; but particular manner 
which use these resources determined the occa- 
sion. meet successfully its demands, must trained 
orderly habits thought. The analytic power must developed, 
and made quick see the right relations parts that 
may arrange his material with effectiveness. His judgment 
must constant exercise that facts may distinguish 
between the essential and the accidental. memory must 
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ready and swift serve that the resources knowledge may 
instant command. Nor must the mind fail have that com- 
prehensive grasp which holds the subject firmly whole that 
the enforcement the part the greater never sacrificed for 
the less. 

equal value the discipline habits expression. The 
power over language which gives, not second any exercise 
classical training. Not another’s but the own thought 
translated into forms speech that will help, instantan- 
eously, convince and persuade. The strength and weakness 
the are thus constantly tested and his 
failure fitting the word the thought immediately 
apparent. What better means making language 
ous, expressive 

But the discipline not only the faculties thought and 
speech. Very soon the speaker learns that reach, impress and 
persuade, something more required than mere logical and rhe- 
torical presentation his subject. Unless can add personal 
force, might his own conviction and the warmth his 
own earnestness has simply instructed, not moved his hear- 
ers. Prose appeals the intellect poetry the sensibilities. 
Eloquence the qualities prose and poetry addresses 
‘tself the will. Thus only the speaker gives himself freely 
his hearers, his thought, feeling, will, are intensified the 
single purpose that his audience shall share his convictions, 
able any large way make speech its effect vital, immedi- 
ate, potent. 

know nothing more interesting, and may say more inspiring, 
than see young man, day day, gaining this power. Think 
what awakening him! Often him his first 
knowledge what really is. not other processes 
training test part his resources. the bringing 
together all his faculties and powers, and using them 
and plummet touching depths his nature which before has 
had the experience the eyes open- 
ing upon new possibilities. word, literally the man find- 
ing himself, learning his ‘nheritance, coming into his kingdom. 

Nor this matter the imagination, picture what possi- 
bly might man’s experience. Again and again, have 
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heard said with genuine feeling, did not know myself until 
began this work.” Not infrequently have seen plans 
life changed with the coming this knowledge Very 
often have known the college course itself take worthier 
direction and gain fresh impetus, because the new hope and 
purpose that had thus been born. 

But this development and exercise personal power debate 
implies also the especial training the moral qualities self- 
reliance and self-command. Not long before the student sees 
that cost what may, must allow lack confidence 
himself weaken his cause with others. Every exercise which 
takes part impresses the need manly independence, and 
gives opportunity for its growth. Confidence begets confidence 
and practice develops inward strength that conquers timidity, 
hesitation, doubt. 

With the spirit self-reliance comes that self-command. 
The temptation first strong the excitement the moment 
over-statement, unbecoming passion, the discourteous 
word manner, experience makes less and less temptation. 
The unbalanced mind, the uncertain will, the uncontrollable feel- 
ings gain poise and steadiness, and their strength serve the 
speaker, where before their weakness they mastered him. 

Something also said the peculiar intellectual awak- 
ening such exercise. The course which have mind 
includes debates and discussions nearly two hundred questions. 
Each member the class listens the presentation all 
these subjects and votes upon all, excepting perhaps tenth 
the number, which himself speaks. These two hundred 
questions cover wide range subjects historical, political, eth- 
ical, literary, scientific. But the especial aim the course 
prepare for the duties citizenship, the larger number the 
subjects refer our political history, and questions social 
reform and economic interests. 

While the important works consulted preparing the 


question are placed upon shelves especially assigned the pub- 
reading room, the student led, far possible, nake his 
lic reading the student led, far possible, make 
own use the college library. this way there not only 
brought his attention broad field information but 
information serve the speaker’s end must assimilated, what 
reads not easily forgotten but remains with him, par 

read not forgotten but remains with him, part 
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himself. unusual occurrence for the subject inspire 
enthusiasm that directs the student’s optional reading, long time 
after the debate. for the debate itself, rare when partici- 
pation not eager and earnest, and the speaking spontaneous 
and vigorous. How then can the effect the exercise and its 
preparation other than broadening and invigorating? Not 
only there constant gain general intelligence, but con- 
stant widening and deepening intellectual interests and sym- 
pathies. 

Best all, the student learns early utilize his resources and 
attainments. The result such training modern Hamlet 
with the power think and reflect, but whose thought and reflec- 
tion overpower him leave him nerveless the important 
moment action. With less ability think and reflect, 
will have the power well know. will not 
another example that mistake collegiate education which 
the expense every active power, trains the critical faculty 
sharp and swift discovering errors and defects that the grad- 
uate dare attempt public service, lest blunder and violate 
his own rules and standards. Nor will feel that his knowledge 
and culture have set him apart from the ordinary interests 
men. With his attention thus early drawn the social problems 
and practical needs the age way enlist his sympathies, 
will see and feel these claims upon the educated man. 

But granted the benefits course debates and discussions, 
may urged that the place for such exercises the halls 
the literary societies the college, not the class-room. The 
answer first, that the literary society rule longer flour- 
ishes, even the American college. Nor, many 
hope, can restored place general influence and useful- 
ness. Wherever its successor, the Greek letter fraternity, thrives 
the public society has little, any, vitality. Neither this con- 
dition things change. The secret fraternities, apart from 
their beautiful chapter houses and other valuable property, have 
elements permanence and growth that assure their continuance 
power. the second place, the literary society when its 
best unequal the demands such training. With the larg- 
est prosperity, its active influence reaches only those who are 
naturally interested its exercises. That large body young 
men who having knowledge their possibilities are therefore 
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indifferent not gain any thing value from these organiza- 
tions. the contrary, where such exercises are prescribed 
have prominent place the college curriculum, often the 
students having little interest first, because ignorant 
their power, who, later, make the most marked progress and gain 
the largest benefit. Every year see young men taking leading 
honors writers, speakers and debaters who began their course 
with the supposition that they had not ordinary ability these 
directions and who were incredulous when told what they might 
accomplish. 

After the first appointment student debate send him 
careful estimate not only his appearance, but the capaci- 
ties indicated the appearance with statement what, with 
faithful effort correcting certain faults and developing certain 
qualities, may reasonably hope attain. usually learn that 
were not for this personal word large number who have been 
disheartened their apparently unpromising appearance, and 
who would the first opportunity have abandoned the work, are 
encouraged test themselves afterwards full optional course, 
and rarely with other than successful results. Again, the train- 
ing have its full benefit must the personal 
power developed. This means the part the 
instructor personal knowledge the student. The question 
subject that will call out the powers one young man may only 
discourage another. subject assigned one time will also 
have very different influence the same student than when 
assigned another time. There isin other department greater 
need than this progressive line work according the 
development the student. 

But there is, times, deeper work done than any criti- 
may barred because certain personal peculiarities defects 
character. Not step forward can taken such circum- 
stances until radical work begins. Why can not come into 
contact with hearers other members class,” asked 
able, conscientious and scholarly student, who was looking for- 
ward the ministry. Only one answer could given the young 
man; and when the significance the answer was recognized 
there was his part the prompt determination spare effort 
correct natural tendency that threatened all future useful- 


ness. 
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And now let see more plainly the close relations which were 
intimated the early part the paper between this exercise and 
its results, and other lines rhetorical and oratorical training. 
Said well-known Professor Sacred Rhetoric one our 
prominent theological seminaries, “it not often that find 
college graduate who able his writing distinguish between 
composition addressed the reader and the hearer. Iam 
therefore compelled,” continued, undo largely the rhetori- 
work the college course before the student can put his ser- 
mon into form which can deliver, and which congrega- 
tion will listen.” Probably all Professors Sacred Rhetoric are 
not faithful undoing the work the college course, and this 
may account part for the large number pulpit failures. 

The greater popular effect extemporaneous address comes 
not only from the spontaneity, freshness and directness 
delivery, but also very often from its rhetorical 
This why the man seems unlike his mental processes 
using the spoken and the written form This why 
again the speaker’s whole nature times changes passes 
from one method the other. Now vivacious, flexible, earnest, 
enthusiastic and then, puts his written straight-jacket, 
dull, cold, formal. 

Yet Wendell Phillips could give the best characteristics his 
extemporaneous speaking his most carefully written addresses 
both composition and delivery, that his intimate friends could 
not times tell what had been his methods preparation. But 
had not Mr. Phillips been master extemporaneous delivery, 
his written speeches would have missed this rare power. And 
the student helped his largest and best success 
the written word, especially all forms composition that are 
delivered, should trained his greatest power the 
spoken word. ‘To impress upon the young writer this vital con- 
nection between the spoken and the written word, have some- 
times required the beginning the extemporaneous work the 
writing one two Then, after term’s practice 
debates and discussions, has come the regular work the 
preparing orations. the student has then acted upon 
the instruction prepare his oration had his debates, with 
the difference only writing out for his hearers the line 
thought conceived instead speaking them, has 
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once been able see the distinction his own composition 
between what dead and what living. The act composing 
which the first trial was spirit unreal and irksome, became 
with right preparation for it, genuine and interesting work. 

Passing the delivery the written word, the value the 
extemporaneous work still more apparent. That the speaker 
effective with great bodies men proportion his manner 
that the best forms extemporaneous address, will gen- 
erally admitted. Whatever may his method preparation 
his aim should, therefore, speak when his best 
unwritten speech. This the only safe standard set before the 
young speaker when delivering his written composition. 

begins this work college the basis personal imita- 
tion, attempting follow particular system elocution, 
will only check the development his real power. the 
contrary, his effort put himself the same attitude mind, 
and infuse into his delivery the same spirit and purpose 
when speaking extemporaneously, his gain effectiveness will 
steady and marked. The aim, therefore, set before the 
young man bring near together his delivery the spoken 
and the written word the case Wendell Phillips, 
even friend could not observe the difference. The aim most 
difficult but any approach work the right direction. 

course public speaking not necessarily limited the 
debate, the discussion and the writing and speaking orations. 
may include training almost every form address belonging 
the requirements professional and public life. Even the 
after-dinner speech may introduced with result useful 
But, the work debates may the most thoroughly 
systematized and hence the most vigorously conducted, will 
found connection with the written speech, address and oration 
the most fruitful means training. 

The course will most profitable made largely optional. 
That student may begin active life without some drill public 
speaking, certain exercises should required. But the success 
this special course will depend slight degree upon the 
spirit the participant. have this spirit hearty and enthusi- 
astic, better that the work his choice. the course 
wisely and earnestly directed, will exception when 
not the student’s choice. 
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Preceding this special course, which may perhaps pursued 
most advantageously, junior year, there should freshman 
and sophomore years preliminary drill the elements elocu- 
tion and the essentials rhetoric. This drill certainly ought 
required senior year there ought required limited 
number exercises debates, and possibly orations. 
also desirable associate with the special course public speak- 
ing, particularly its beginning, the study elementary logic. 
connection with the logic there should extended drill the 
use synonyms and definitions, the different forms imme- 
diate inference, fallacies, the analysis themes, and the criti- 
cism arguments. 

What, then, general said rhetoric and public speak- 
ing the American college? that the work logic, rhet- 
oric and elocution should largely associated; that the thinker, 
writer, and speaker should, within certain limits, have common 
that the instruction essential this common training 
should, therefore, under one direction. The instructor may, 
necessary, have his assistants; but should equipped for the 
triple work, and responsible for its right direction. Logie 
its side, rhetoric its literary and elocution its 
dramatic side, may not come within his province. But the public 
speaker, who the one hand more than mere declaimer 
the other more than soporific reader essays, not 
trained apart from the thinker and the writer. Neither can the 
thinker and the writer their best work public life, 
have seen, without having some measure the training the 
speaker. the American college its full duty prepar- 
ing the student for citizenship, say nothing preparation for 
other public demands, will many instances compelled 
enlarge its opportunities for judicious, vigorous and truly help- 
ful training rhetoric and public speaking. 
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THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL 
WILLIAMS, A., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


principles rhetoric have been investigated witli much 
acuteness several Scottish writers. They regard the 


subject partly practical handling the rules English com- 


position, partly speculative enquiry into the laws universal 
literature, and under both heads they have made valuable con- 
tributions. Their writings show careful study Greek, Latin, 
and French authorities, but they are means mere transla- 
tions: they are abundantly original both illustration and 


treatment. 


Whether such labor theirs any purpose, has often been 
asked, and doubtless will often asked. Yet this question 
seems fairly easy give affirmative, and fairly difficult give 
negative, answer. Probably one will maintain that composi- 


tion wholly unregulated principles that one way putting 


point always good any other way; that there not 
any given case best kind statement. The precise form 
this best kind statement will course depend the subject, 
the persons addressed, and the idiosyncrasy the writer; yet, 
through all the various forms, there will run ascertainable laws. 
For, any given case, writer wants produce certain 


and undoubtedly casts about for the best way producing that 


now, what seems the writer the best way chosen for 
some reason, according some principle. manifest, there- 
fore, that for any writer not only good, but essential, 
determine methods composition. determining methods 
composition, one must, consciously unconsciously, either select 
from existing modes expression and arrangement, devise 
others. selecting, one must, consciously unconsciously, pre- 
fer one form another, must take what seen felt more 


effective, and reject what seen felt less 


’ 


devising, one must, consciously unconsciously, pick and choose 
among the new modes expression and arrangement. Now, 
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Aristotle puts it, “it possible investigate the causes such 
discover and set forth the principles according which style 
has been developed conscious unconscious imitation and 
invention. ‘These principles can tested their results and 
can compared with any other principles applied similar cases 
other writers; this way, possible ascertain what 
means the best writers have produced their best effects, draw 
up, short, text-book composition. But text-book can 
more than merely summarize the best practice the best writers. 
concerned with form, composition controlled logic 
is, say, offshoot dialectic the one hand and 
the other the study the rhetorician, even 
not stylist, may apply fundamental principles test existing 
practice, and suggest the actual development 
style must left great writers. rhetorical manual 
therefore fitted guide students composition reading great 
writers. Only few geniuses can see for themselves the laws 
controlling the style the great exemplers literature, and 
choose what best suited for the ground work their own 
special contributions literary form. The majority those that 
write are likely follow bad example readily as, even 
preference to, good, and for them, therefore, guidance examining 
models indispensable. The question then is, what guidance 
the answer is, the formulated practice the great classics, set 
out and criticised the rhetoricians. 

pertinent objection can taken either imitation, dis- 
tinct from plagiarism, conscious aiming distinet end. 
The practised Sterne one thing, the imitation 
practised Macaulay another. Speaking Macaulay’s style, 
Mr. Colter Morison says, cannot denied that was new 
style: all contemporaries, headed Jeffrey, agreed upon that 
point.” Yet, without impugning the novelty the style, Professor 
Minto has shown detail the influence Burke and John- 
son’s writings. Moreover, Macaulay’s imitations and innovations 
were deliberate: not,” says, his own taste, but the 
taste the fish, that the angler determined his choice 
then writer whom Lord Jeffrey particularly 
enquired where got his style, incorporating with his own pecu- 
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liarities certain his predecessor’s peculiarities, and designedly 
aiming his effects the popular taste. Quincey, again, 
writer skilled both the theory and the practice his art. 
wrote learnedly and subtilely rhetoric and style; laid 
down, particular, that “style has two separate functions first, 
brighten the intelligibility subject which obscure the 
understanding secondly, regenerate the normal power and 
impressiveness subject which has become dormant the sen- 
his theorizing the mechanism style, his set- 
ting before himself what had do, did not prevent him from 
finely illustrating act what laid down will 
once assent the view that analysis helpful style that 
addresses the understanding, but will deny that can anything 
but hurtful style that appeals the feelings. Yet history 
does not uphold this contention. All our great poets are stu- 
dents: Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, are indebted their prede- 
cessors and analysis both for material and for forms. Even 
inspiration not wholly spontaneous. There yet another 
path,” writes Longinus, besides those mentioned which leads 
sublime heights. doI mean? The emulous imitation 
the great poets and prose writers the past. Many 
gather the divine impulse from another’s from the 
mighty genius the great writers antiquity there carried 
into the souls their rivals, from fount inspiration, 
which breathes upon them until, even though their 
natural temper but cold, they share the sublime enthusiasm 
but resembles the process copying from fair forms statues 
works skilled labor. For our fixing eye riv- 
alry those high examples they will become like beacons 
guide us, and will perhaps lift our souls the fulness the 
stature conceive.” specific case, one Keats’ finest 
utterances was born the high emotion stirred him Chap- 
man’s Homer. Were not for this imitation our greatest writ- 
ers would not have been great, while many our minor writers 
would never have written all. 

Imitation, then, the core composition: the majority need 
guidance gifted minority can guide themselves 
the majority may brought reproduce existing excellences, 
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gifted minority will preserve these excellences and add others, 
literature painting. The crowd painters follow, 
with certain characteristic touches, the example their forerun- 
here and there great genius extends the range the art, 
and holds for imitation new effect. 

Hitherto, nothing has been said rhetorical manuals sume 
maries the principles criticism. will practical 
unanimity that judging one not guided merely one’s 
taste. judging book, one must judge far resem- 
bles existing models, those models, and there obviously con- 
siderable advantage having their excellences duly set forth. 
Any novelties the book must judged either contrast with 
existing models, or, these afford guidance, appeal 
fundamental principles, and these the business the rhetori- 
cian expound. From time time there appear writers whose 
developments style beyond the fullest reach accepted 
criticism and then the scope rhetoric has enlarged make 
room for practices and principles absolutely sound, but hitherto 
unthought of. its widest sense, therefore, rhetoric com- 
pendium the best practice the best writers, illustrated 
quotation, and tested and criticised fundamental laws. 
useful guide both composition and the study litera- 
ture. 

April 1891, his rectorial address the students 
St. Andrews University, the Marquess Dufferin and Ava made 
the the practical value rhetoric. Many 
admirable books have been written,” said, especially Scot- 
land, the rhetorical art, literary style, and other cognate 
subjects. Personally not believe that any these books 
are much practical only meaning these words can 
have that everyone must left discover for himself how 
write well. Now, must admitted that one discovers 
once his best style: even the case our great stylists, their 
earlier works are inferior their experience gives their 
writing new power and finish. This growth not sport,” not 


ordinary person does not intuitively write ordinarily well; with 
without help, good composition has sought after, and bad 
composition has set aside. But, one writes well with- 
out much care and toil, Sheridan right declaring easy 
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writing cursed hard reading,” and books composition 
give help, seem driven into very curious position, this, 
wit: that everyone must rediscover the principles composition, 
that the principles discovered any enquirer are useless any 
one but the owner. Surely, must possible pursue one’s 
reading and practice writing under the guidance not chance 
and mother wit; but definite ideas what has done, 
the best ways hitherto devised doing it, and the possibilities 
still better ways. The words just criticised not contain every- 
thing Lord Dufferin had say composition. had previ- 
ously asked, How then this acquired? this simple but 
divine gift which string the most commonplace monosylla- 
bles can arranged such connection with one another 
caress our ears like the music the spheres, the same time that 
they melt our heart convince our understanding.” These 
words need some disentangling. The whole what postulated 
them cannot taught, for produce speech thus endowed are 
needed both great material and great expression. Now possi- 
ble for one teacher handle the topics well the treatment 
suitable particular kind composition: this, fact, the 
aim Aristotle’s indeed, enters with more detail 
into what may said than into how say it. But teacher 
can give, though may stimulate and guide, that native power 
whereby both matter and manner gleam with the fire genius. 
Moreover, matter and manner are best considered separately, and 
thus modern work rhetoric does not profess deal with 
material its business say how make the most the best 
material forthcoming, and whether particular case the most 
has been made the material. this way can service 
all writers; can help even the geniuses, and very great 
deal for the rest. The quotation may further analyzed. 
produce language that shall caress the ears perhaps the most 
teachable part the gift. The melody language, like metre, 
subject well known laws, explained many books, and, like 
metre may present language not otherwise meritorious. 
Macaulay comments the facility with which, the days that 
followed Pope’s supremacy, decasyllable verses were manufac- 
tured, and how versifiers were honored because they said tol- 
erable metre what might have been well said prose, what 
was not worth saying all,” and the early work some great 
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poets largely mere exercises melody and metre. Similar 
attention rules would produce abundance melodious prosé, 
Unquestionably, more difficult secure the rhythm prose. 
All the older rhetoricians insist that prose must rhythmical, 
yet not metrical, and gives rules for securing this effect. Certain 
devices sentence structure, for example, balance, give rhyth- 
mic swing very noticeable some authors, but doubtful 
whether either our theorists our artists language have paid 
much attention prose rhythm. Musical language not men- 
tioned however Lord Dufferin thing apart; beauty 
language that appeals either the understanding the 
feelings. rhetorician would likely say that appeal the 
feelings the language must usually musical, though certain 
cases fine effect made harshness, but that appeal 
the understanding emotional adjunct like music distrac- 
tion, though orator may sometimes win his hearers melo- 
dious make-believe argument. 

The impression naturally derived from Lord Dufferin’s lan- 
guage quoted above, that composition very fine thing 
and that rules are little practical value. With this impression, 
one surprised find him proceeding lay down rules for writ- 
ing, and, rejects existing rules, one disposed minute 
examination his own. golden rule should com- 
pel your own mind hammer out absolutely clear and 
conception the thought you wish express, and that then you 
should put into the simplest and least Latinized words that 
come hand, without giving thought what called style, 
and confining your attention the attainment only two ob- 
jects conciseness and lucidity.” every one’s power 
compel the When Aristotle started hammer out his 
conception rhetoric, objected setting down its end, per- 
suasion. Its function, said, discover the available means 
persuasion any this respect rhetoric like 
the other arts. not the function, g., medicine restore 
person perfect health but only bring him high 
point health possible for even people who can never possi- 
bly recover their health may still scientifically Now 
some are like Stephen Blackpool being able see only 
far into subject: where stick,’ Stephen said. 
come the muddle many times and again, and never get beyond 
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it.” Yet any material whatsoever admits being treated the 
best way. Moreover have clear and distinct thoughts not 
the only thing needed put them the clearest and distinctest 
way; mighty help, but not everything. Cicero and 
Quintilian put it: orator will express what has learned 
from the builder the musician, from his client, better than 
the person who has instructed him.” fact, Lord Dufferin 
simply says what Carlyle had already and vehemently said, that 
good style alone not enough, that into must the best 
thoughts one can think. Coming expression proper, makes 
curious antithesis between simplicity, lucidity, conciseness, and 
style. These are regarded all rhetoricians, ancient and modern, 
qualities style; there authority for suggesting that 
when rhetorician speaks style, gives heed simplicity, 
lucidity, conciseness. The case far otherwise. Lord Dufferin 
says, simple, lucid, concise,” and the student simple, 
lucid, concise —somehow the other hand, the text-books dis- 
cuss fully how attain simplicity, lucidity, conciseness, how far 
they interfere with, how far they support each other, what kinds 
subjects and audiences they are suited to. says again, 
not imagine that either clearness conciseness can attained 
without great deal labor,” but says nothing about how 
one labor get clearness, and about brevity says little that 
helpful. The learner get brevity suppressing adjectives, 
adverbs, participles, and expletives, and changing the construc- 
tion the sentences, but this does not take him very far. 
not presumably suppress all adjectives, adverbs, 
ples; and not, which and when? Then, what sentence forms 
are avoided, and which are chosen give conciseness 
Surely there want definiteness here. For simplicity 
get one rule, use the simplest and least Latinized words. 
means the whole foundation the quality, and even this 
part needs laid with more care. Simplest and least Latin- 
ized are not always synonymous; many the commonest mono- 
syllables the are direct Latin derivatives. Text-books 
could named where the relative value for various purposes 
the classical and native elements the languages discussed 


much more practical way. 
But the imperfectness Lord Dufferin’s precepts 
the only charge that may urged against them. Simplicity 
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not always necessary, and often not possible. Some sub- 
jects are their nature abstruse that they can 
simply expounded, while others may set forth simply 
learnedly according the audience. addressing popular 
understood, whereas, addressing botanical society, must dis- 
card the simple terminology, the repetitions, and the diffuseness 
the popular style, and express himself clear, precise lan- 
guage. Lord Dufferin overlooks two vital points. First, our 
native words, while rule simpler than classical words, are 
wanting precision, and are therefore unsuited scientific 
expression secondly, simplicity, lucidity, clearness, 
ciseness cannot well accept Professor Minto’s 
useful division clearness into general clearness, lucidity and 
minute clearness, exactness, then may say writer like 
Macaulay both simple and lucid, while writer like Quincey 
exact but not simple. The more precise writer is, the more 
lets grasp the very essence his subject, the harder 
read, the less simple does become. Moreover, brevity 
expression the natural accompaniment minute exactness, 
while antagonistic simplicity. All this fully treated 
the rhetoricians. The next statement note that “If these 
two points [conciseness and lucidity] are secured, the rhythm, 
cadence, harmony, and music will come their own accord.’ 
This more than the most fatal 
all faults,” sentence both brief and clear, but not remark- 
able for beauty. No, conciseness often destructive beauty 
diction, and both and lucidity may co-exist with absence 
the graces not easier accept the dictum that 
course there are few simple mechanical rules, which are easily 
followed, such the breaking both your paragraphs and 
your sentences into unequal the introduction syno- 
the place too frequently recurring the rounding 
the periods with word certain weight and substance 

and the preventing your sentences, especially their commence- 
ment, being cast the same grammatical mould. These, how- 
ever, are trifling precautions which you will soon acquire 
mechanical aptitude.” indeed, this were all that 
ought said about them. Let anyone read few Macau- 
lay’s paragraphs, and satisfy himself whether the only difference 
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between one paragraph and another the difference between the 
number lines each occupies, and not the fact that each deals 
with different division the subject, and whether each para- 
graph does not exhibit definite build. will then understand 
how far from trifling the construction really good para- 
graph, and how much rhetorician can bring home 
students those devices paragraph structure that account for 
much Macaulay’s perspicuity. far paragraph-making from 
being trifling thing that exceedingly few our writers make 
good paragraphs; precisely here that rhetoricians can 
much supplement the practice our authors. That sentences 
shall vary length true, but sentence making one has 
consider good deal more than the number the words. 
there objection casting even successive sentences the 
same grammatical mould; often the very best effect produced 
this parallelism structure. 

The rest Lord Dufferin’s remarks composition deal with 
the abuse ornament, and with public 
ornamental language, excess, indeed, any unusual mode 
expression, fault that all the rhetoricians give warning 
against, but there are figures with purely intellectual bearing 
that not come under the head his remarks 
public speaking, Lord Dufferin’s position and experience 
give him authority far beyond that belonging any cloister 
critic. the whole, however, his treatment English com- 
position far from satisfactory. touches only fragment 
the subject, and his utterances this fragment contrast un- 
favorably with those the books sets aside. 


GYMNASTIC SYSTEMS. 
HARTVIG NISSEN. 


Instructor Physical Training, Boston, Mass. 


not calling thing name that makes system, 


and that the point wish urge regard the 
so-called American system. There none. There are various 
attempts systematize gymnastics various parts the coun- 
try, under different people, with different and limited experiences. 
They join various exercises together, and tag them 
and claim that the result system.” 
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These were Dr. Hartwell’s words the Physical Train- 

ing Conference held Boston, November, 1889. With’ Dr. 

Hartwell’s opinion fully agree. system gymnastics, 

worthy the name, must based the ascertained laws 

physiology must aim the attainment definite purpose 

through steadily and constantly progressive exercises and this 

purpose must nothing less than the establishment due 

equilibrium between the powers physical and the powers intel- 

lectual. systems that possess all these marks there are but 

two the German and the Swedish. All other so-called systems 

are but parts they are partial their foundation, 
their purpose, their exercises. 

Take, for instance, Dr. Sargent’s system pulley-weights. 
far goes, good. Based sound physiological principles, 
intelligently conceived and skillfully worked out; but 
not complete system gymnastics. Dr. Sargent himself would 
hardly make such claim. exercises are especially adapted 
remedy lack development particular parts strengthen 
special muscles, and belong rather medical, than educational 
gymnastics. Moreover, they not tend, tend only very 
slight degree, invigorate the nervous and hence, mus- 
cles developed their means are usually dull and heavy, without 

elasticity quickness. 
Then there the Delsarte Francois Delsarte 
could see what his admirers call Delsarte gymnastics, would 

turn his grave. never thought giving the world sys- 

tem gymnastics. actor and singer profession, the fail- 
ure his voice compelled him retire from the stage 1834. 
Devotion his art and the members his craft, however, led 
him develop system designed give solid foundation 
the art expression.” His exercises consist series 
postures and relaxing movements intended impart the power 
giving graceful and expression every species 
thought and every phase emotion. They are not designed for 
strengthening the muscles maintaining the health. obedience 
popular craze for Delsarte exercises, teachers this system, 
without any regard physiological laws the purposes view, 
have loaded down with exercises that are Delsartean only 
name. know some instances which this was admittedly 
done, because paid.” 
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The Lewis system” probably comes nearer being 
genuine gymnastic system than any other so-called American sys- 
tem. Although most his exercises were German origin, 
still, Dio Lewis had some new him due the 
introducing wooden dumb-bells, and being the first 
country abolish dangerously heavy exercises; while awak- 
ened much interest gymnastics for girls. 

There also host dumb-bell, wand and Indian club exer- 
cises, for all which the name “system” Some 
them are good beginnings, systems; others are 
unworthy any consideration whatever. observation and 
study have proved anything with regard gymnastics, that 
any system any form exercise that develops some part 
parts the body the expense others, fundamentally faulty. 
partial system saved from utter condemnation only 
proof that, the whole, does more good than harm. 

The German system older than the Swedish. 

The first gymnastic Johan Friedrich 
Simon Basedow’s school Dessan, 1776. The second was 
Johan Jacob Du-Toit, Swiss, also teacher Basedow’s school, 
and then came Friedrich Guts Muths the same place, 1786. 
was born 1759 and died 1839. Guts Muths published 
his first book, Gymnastics for Youth,” aroused 
lively interest; but only aimed creating military-school 
gymnastics. 

Pestalozzi, article bodily exercise Wochenschrift 
fiir Menschenbildung,” 1807, also awakened the minds edu- 
cators the helped pave the way for Friedrich 
Jahn, who called the father the German 
—or gymnastics. Jahn was born Aug. 11, 1778, and died Oct. 
15, opened his first public Turnplace the Hasen- 
heide, near Berlin, Aug. 10, Jahn’s was all- 
sided gymnastics, very different from Guts Muth’s, with its 
semi-military ideals. aroused great deal antagonism, 
being rough and dangerous. books gymnas- 
tics, both for military and popular purposes, multiplied. 

Adolph Spiess, born Feb. 1810, died May 1858, worked 
hard and succéssfully introduce more educational school gym- 
nastics. agreed with some Guts Muth’s ideas, and made 


use them. 
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Eulenberg, Neumann, and Rothstein, who had been Stock- 
holm, wrote favor introducing the Swedish gymnastics into 
Germany, between 1842-1860. They gained some following for 
the Swedish gymnastics, and some portions the educational 
and military Swedish gymnastics were adopted. Some pieces 
Swedish apparatus are still use the German army. 

The contest Germany between the two systems gymnas- 
tics hardly end yet, but the German Turnkunst will 
always hold its own; steadily gaining ground everywhere 
popular gymnastic. 

About the same time that Jahn began his crusade Germany, 
Ling began his efforts Sweden. 

Pehr Henrik Ling was born Nov. 15, 1776, and 
died Stockholm, May 1839. was dismissed 
Latin school, because would not on” some his 
school-fellows; then commenced travelling foot through 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, France and England, and made his 
languages. 

1793, Ling commenced study Upsala University, Sweden, 
where was graduated Theology 1797. was then some 
years Copenhagen, where took part the gymnastic 
and fencing lessons Captain Nachtigall, who was one Guts 
Muth’s followers. 

From the autumn 1804, Ling was fencing-master the Uni- 
versity Lund, Sweden, till 1812, when was appointed 
gymnastic instructor the military school near Stockholm. 
interesting know, that when Ling first advanced his ideas 
normal school gymnastics was met with opposition and 
have jugglers and rope-dancers enough,” the minis- 
ter the king said, burdening the state treasury 
that Nevertheless, the Royal Gymnastic Central 
tute was organized Stockholm the government, and 
Ling was its director till died. Here showed his great 
organizing skill and untiring energy. Ling did not devote much 
time writing gymnastics, and what known his ideas 
has been given the world his pupils, Branting, Georgii, and 
his son Hjalmar Ling. They, well Hartelius, 
Liedbeck, Balck, and others, have made many improve- 
ments and devised new exercises, but they have done 
accordance with the principles laid down Ling. 
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The introduction the Swedish gymnastic system into foreign 
countries has been slow fact that may perhaps accounted 
for the lack energy the Swedes people. 
Sweden, Ling’s system was not established without struggle. 
But during the last thirty years the Ling has been fol- 
lowed accordance with the ideas its founder, and has been 
made obligatory all schools and the army. 

Since 1882, however, when there was Scandinavian gymnastic 
tournament Stockholm, which the Finlanders and Nor- 
wegians captured all hearts combination Swedish and 
German gymnastics, some the Swedish gymnastic clubs have 
introduced the use German gymnastic apparatus. Captain 
who probably the best gymnastic teacher Sweden, 
saw that the horizontal and parallel bars, Indian clubs, dumb- 
bells and wands would give more popularity gymnastics, and 
brought them into use. This innovation has led very 
spirited rivalry between party and the pure Ling party, 
represented Professor Térngren, the director the Central 
Institute. Balck desired have international gymnastic festi- 
val held Stockholm. afraid, alleged, the 
popularity the German devices introduced his rival, opposed 
the idea. Nevertheless, the tournament was held May, 1890, 
and was opened the Crown Prince Sweden and Norway. 
Representatives were present from Germany, Austria, France, 
England, Russia, Denmark, Finland and Norway and highly 
significant that the French government honored Captain Balck 
with the Cross the Legion Honor.” 

Let now consider the main characteristics each these 
rival systems gymnastics and endeavor ascertain the reason 
for the rivalry that has existed and still exists between them. 

Father Jahn’s system provides gymnasiums which variety 
apparatus employed, the principal pieces being the horizon- 
tal bars, the parallel bars, flying rings, trapeze, ladders, horse, 
buck, wands, ete. With each these pieces, 
many movements, carefully graded from the easiest and simplest 
exercises the heaviest and most difficult acrobatic feats, may 
performed. the systematic use these exercises, great 
development muscle and proportionate strength, well 
great skill and daring may attained. 

hour German gymnastics generally begun with short 
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exercise calisthenics, running and fancy steps, with without 
dumb-bells. But these exercises are used only means 
limbering the joints preparation for the heavier apparatus exer- 
cises. They are not arranged after any physiological rule, and 
often, very little thought given the form which they are 
executed. After the preliminary exercises, the hour divided 
into two parts one for exercise arm apparatus and one for 
exercise leg, jumping, apparatus. 

The charge frequently made that the German Turners have 
bad figures, especially that they stoop. regret have admit 
the truth the statement. would unfair, however, lay 
this fault the door the German system system. 
results from carelessness teachers and their assistants, the 
Can anyone believe that possible for man 
five six months the time required for normal course 
the Royal Central Turnanstalt, acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge anatomy and physiology, and obtain 
mastery, both theory and practice, the thousands move- 
ments within the German system? The graduate this school 
will frequently found have special liking for some particu- 
lar piece apparatus some particular exercise, which will 
use the neglect other apparatus and other exercises equally 
valuable. will give all his attention the mere doing 
the exercise without correcting the faulty manner which 
performed, attending the style the gymnast 
from the apparatus. faults the teacher 
are the inevitable consequence inadequate professional training. 

German gymnasiums are generally well attended; and, when 
the class large, usually is, divided into squads ten 
fifteen, each squad being under the direction leader, 
are for the most part young men without normal training, who, 
because they show more skill than their companions, are selected 
serve officers within the club. some clubs special lessons 
are given the Foreturners,” but this rule means uni- 
versal. not reasonable suppose that these young men who 
attend the gymnasium only for their own health and amusement, 
and not for purposes study, are, general thing, unfitted 
teach others? They may become, and often are, most expert 
practical work; but, knowing nothing the theory, the rea- 
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sons and the purposes the various exercises, they are not the 

proper persons direct others. 

Then again, the young gymnast, imitating what has seen 
others do, often permitted, unaided and uninstructed, rush 

into all kinds exercises without reference their order 


and incorrect positions. 

These lack sufficient normal training the 
leading teachers, the inexperience and ignorance the assistants, 
and the license granted surely sufficient 
account for the stooping figure and faulty carriage that are only 
too common German gymnasiums. When, the other hand, 
the leading teacher knows his business and properly 
assistants, the results, sure, will not. bad. 

Gymnastics, according the Ling system, may performed 
either with without apparatus. The exercises invariably pro- 
ceed the following order: (1) Order-movements, 
movements, (3) arch-movements, (4) arm-movements, 
ance-movements, (6) movements for the back, (7) movements 
for the front trunk, (8) movements for the sides, (9) jumping, 
(10) slow-leg movements, and (11) respiratory movements. 
slow progression from day day followed these exercises. 
The first day they are very easy, the next they are made little 
harder, and on. 

Here once found the capital difference between Ling and 
Jahn, both the manner “laying out” order,” 
hour’s lesson, and the progression involved the exercises 
successive days. exercises are progressive from day 
day, but one two exercises each group movements being 
performed any one day. Jahn’s exercises, the other hand, 
are progressive only within one day and with the same piece 
apparatus. piece apparatus exercise that has been 
used to-day, may not tried again for several days, and, when 
resumed, the work likely mere repetition the 
former movement. 

When the Swedes use apparatus, they generally use five six 
different kinds hour, as, for instance, rib-wall, boom, climb- 
ing ropes, serpent-ladder, horse, The same 
apparatus, moreover, alternated with free movements, used 
nearly every day. The apparatus remains, for the most part, the 
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same; while the exercises gradually increase difficulty and 
complexity. Every day all the parts the body are equally exer- 
cised, and harmonious development the result. 

The following points superiority the Swedish system are 
also worthy note: First, teacher Swedish 
must through two years’ course training before receives 
his certificate, and hence, ought more competent than his 
German brother whose course only six months; second, the 
Swedish apparatus constructed that number persons can 
exercise the same machine the same time, not necessary 
divide the class into squads, and hence, all are under the 
immediate direction the teacher who not forced depend 
inexperienced assistants; third, more attention paid the 
Swedish system the manner which exercise performed 
culty the exercise the ability the performer, and the result 
better figure and more correct carriage; and, fourth, the 
Swedish system has immense advantage affording most 
effectual exercise without the use any apparatus whatever. 
This last quality the production results without apparatus 
renders the Swedish system far the best school gymnastic for 
children and for adults where apparatus can obtained. 

sum the respective advantages the two systems, 
would say that the Swedish system provides harmonious 
development all parts the body, secures more erect car- 
riage, imparts readier command all the muscles, and results, 
general rule, healthier physique; while the German sys- 
tem tends more the development special muscles, strength, 
skill, and courage. 

The greatest objection the Swedish system is, that the 
course time often monotonous, whereas the German 
system constantly grows interest. this reason, independent 
clubs classes, when gymnastics are not obligatory, cannot 
depend the Swedish system alone. was not until about 
seventeen years ago after all other countries were full 
them that the first voluntary gymnastic club was established 
Sweden. the Swedish clubs have never been able create 
great interest secure large attendance except where they 
have introduced some the German apparatus. 

the great gymnastic tournament held Havre, 
August, 1881, where there were present some 5,000 gymnasts 
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from all parts the globe, those from Christiania, Norway, were 
awarded the only gold medal. There can doubt that the 
skillful combination the Swedish and German systems intro- 
duced into Norway Mr. Peter Clausen 1870, was the cause 
this success. The Swedish system the foundation which 
shall build,” says the official report the French jury 
appointed decide the merits the various systems. That 
whole would suit the lively French people, however, they 
did not believe. They considered too serious and too limited, 
and were afraid the pedantic science that would drive amuse- 
ments away from gymnastic exercises.” 


Independent and liberal-minded Americans will, the 


agree with the French jury. 

Although have expressed the opinion that the system 
the most suitable for use schools and other places where 
apparatus cannot provided, and although regard the German 
and Swedish gymnastics the only two that deserve the name 
still not think that every invention 
outside these two systems ought discarded. our nation 
composed many various elements, and varied types, 
should the American system when finally 
evolved. will include exercises secure disci- 
pline and establish due equilibrium between the powers 
the mind and the powers the body; exercises 
ticular muscles particular parts the body; exercises 
develop skill, courage, elasticity and precision; and will 
exclude neither popular outdoor sports nor movements secure 
physical grace and the appropriate expression thought and 
emotion. All exercises, however, must founded strictly 
physiological laws and should have for their chief object the pro- 
motion the general health. 

every elementary school, there should thorough course 
physical culture founded the “free movements” the 
Swedish system. For gymnastics colleges, universities, clubs 
and associations, plan for hour’s lesson would 

Ten fifteen minutes Swedish “free for 
ladies, some fancy might added. 

Ten fifteen minutes exercise with arm-apparatus,” 
either German Swedish, with American pulley-weight 
machine. For this purpose the class might divided into squads, 
and care should taken change the apparatus every day. 
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Fifteen minutes devoted jumping vaulting. 


Ten minutes dumb-bell, club, wand work. 

Ten minutes devoted calisthenics move- 
ments,” which might performed the accompaniment 
music. 

Out-door sports should practised independently of, though 
they should always accompanied by, gymnastic lessons. Unless 
accompanied, games are apt have very one-sided effect; 
while those who pursue thorough course gymnastic training 
will general rule excel sports. 

Measurements and special work required individuals should 
also outside the regular lessons. 

1890 the Swedish system educational gymnastics was 
introduced into Boston public schools. Dr. Edw. Hartwell, 
probably the best authority Physical this country, 
was appointed 1891, Director Physical Training,” and the 
writer this was appointed his assistant, and such, has 
taken charge the instruction the Swedish gymnastics the 
teachers and through them the children. 

fair say, that the system has rapidly gained ground and 
has been taken hold all the teachers with great enthusiasm 
and energy. every class-room throughout the city fifteen 
twenty minutes are daily devoted the gymnastic lessons, and 
the improvement the children discipline, precision, quick- 
ness and carriage has been remarkable. But must said, that 
without the good-will and excellent work the school teachers, 
would have been impossible gain this result such short 
time. the other hand, interesting notice that the 
longer this system has been use the schools, the better 
liked, both the teachers and the children. 


THE NEWSPAPER AND 7HE NEW EDUCATION. 
FRANCES OLIVER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


era educational reform has dawned. the faint, 
rosy light the rising sun seems indicate that the day 


isathand. The schools, long the cramming-places for some use- 
ful and much useless knowledge, are beginning the places 
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wherein latent faculty developed and where children are 
raised the full stature noble manhood womanhood. 
But educational reform, like all other reforms, has already met 
with opposition from those who hold false ideas what educa- 
tion really and who have neither the time nor the means their 
command make themselves intelligent upon the subject. 

not lamented that all innovations meet with criticism, 
and that the lights from many sides are turned upon them; but 
let this criticism the result knowledge the subject and 
not conservatism. 

Upon subject more than upon that education has the criti- 
cism been the result What was good enough for 
good enough for Were the new methods required 
make Lincoln, Webster?” And the teaching force the 
land dealing single-handed with this state Her- 
culean undertaking. 

significant fact that those upon whom the burden falls 
most heavily —the teachers, welcome the reforms. the new 
education brought them lightened labors this might 
ment against it; but the reading and study necessary keep 
abreast the times, and the independence text-books required 
the teacher to-day must compensated the greater good 
come the children they would not tolerated much less 
courted. 

Few outside the ranks know anything about this amount 
labor performed the modern teacher the thanklessness with 
which received parents and children. Those unacquainted 
with the details the teacher’s life give their opinion that 
the profession demands its followers light work and short hours 
while yields rich pecuniary rewards. 

Whence comes this traditional from the child and 
parent Did originate the days when only the 
teachers and the clergy were educated, and when the teacher laid 
too much value upon his superior knowledge and became offen- 
sively did have its origin the amount 
painful urging necessary help the loiterers along the dreary 
the Roman custom which, the slaves being the teachers the 
children, the people learned look upon teachers beings 
inferior class 
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But times have changed and are changing the part both 
teacher and pupils. are more teachers the world to-day 
who have chosen their profession account the opportunities 
for the uplifting humanity which affords, and fewer who 
adopted easy and genteel way earning living. This 
has materially changed the atmosphere the schoolroom and has 
strengthened the bond sympathy between teacher and pupil 
that most potent factor the good which possible for 
teacher render child. The instructor loves the humanity 
the child, the child trusts the teacher. 

Were not for the the courses study 
and the methods employed which the child called upon 
hear home, all might well and the good work might rapid- 
forward. But parents who were drilled the “three R’s” 
the end the birch rod take pride their superior faculties for 
reading, spelling, and doing and boast the hard time 
they had get education. And educated they are. But the 
children to-day with the superior advantages the modern 
education are much farther advanced and far more intelligent than 
their parents were the same age. 

sure, the majority educational reformers, like all other 
reformers, are radical. But like the pendulum, which, newly 
started, swings long are and gradually but surely settles 
down steady, even motion, they will soon find the 
mum which they seek. What they need not opposi- 
tion but intelligent help. The parents our school children 
even more than the children themselves, need educating. 

necessary prove parents two things, viz.: that educa- 
tion something more than book learning,” and also that, since 
this true, the old methods obtaining will not do. Can they 
ever made believe that the child has faculties perception, 
conception, reasoning, etc.? Can they made understand 
that educated when can use these faculties and that 
must able something more than remember? they 
made see that child ought able frame original 
thought and not depend upon books, books, books? Can they 
made believe that should trained upon only that which 
will make him useful, good and happy, and that his moral nature 
considered his training? firmly believe that, except- 
ing the most unintelligent, parents can brought accept these 
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truths, and that the greatest barrier removed before this can 
accomplished the lack acquaintance with what being 
done, how being done and why. 

whom may look for the furtherance this great work 
Who shall acquaint parents with what their children are doing 
ought and the means whereby the ends are attained. 
Free lectures might given and the parents invited, but these 
could not given frequently enough make parents enthusias- 
tic upon the subject, and every way desirable that they 
should enthusiastic. Furthermore, only the more intellectual 
the people would feel that they could attend such lecture. 

The parents might urged visit the schools. True, but 
grant that they even two three times one term. Unless 
they were previously informed they could gain nothing concern- 
ing the mental development secured the exercises presented. 
this case the case the lecture the visits would not 
such frequency beget any intelligent ideas regarding the 
“new education.” Some agent needed which will find its way 
the parents and persuade them almost against their wills. The 
arguments must presented frequently, even know 
but one daily visitor the homes the people, visitor alike 
the high and the lowly, visitor whose ideas are courted and 
quoted and from whom all the news pressed, viz., the daily 
paper. And seems that this master the thought the 
people has not exerted its greatest influence for good until takes 
the education the youth our land systematic way 
and pushes with vigor equal that given the political 
questions the day. not column devoted the 
schools maintained each daily paper easily one devoted 
but necessitates the addition another editor the staff 
each paper. 

the selection this person the success the undertaking 
depends. His ideas are become the ideas the people. 
follows, therefore, that man woman qualified for this 
position must one whose whole soul devoted the advance- 
ment our public schools and the education the children. 

This department should, language and ideas, kept within 
the powers the less intellectual readers the paper. 
should set forth elementary psychological principles and show 
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their application the education the children. should 
show the history educational advancement, and persuade the 
people that since there have been men whose lives have been 
devoted the subject must one great importance. The 
names the educational reformers should become household 
words and their memories should dear the hearts the 
people those Washington and Lincoln. The state educa- 
tional affairs other countries should often the theme arti- 
cles the column the daily paper, well what 
being done other states cities the Union, emphasis 
always being laid upon that system method which truly edu- 
cational. 

All this can done such way beget lively enthu- 
siasm among the people, and give this subject much prominence 
all conversation less worthy objects now receive. The influ- 
ence upon the social and moral welfare the people which this 
would have can not well estimated. 

One thing particularly should guarded against. political 
taint ought ever allowed creep into this department, nor 
should ever degenerate into means whereby some school com- 
mitteeman, teacher, superintendent might gain popularity. 
purpose should ever the maintenance bond helpful 
sympathy between the public schools and the parents the 
children. 


THE OLD RED 


JULIA MAY, STRONG, ME. 


remember the old red school-house 
the other side the stream 
Where went school together, Will, 
When life was like dream. 
Where played high spy” touch the 
With Ben and James and Lou 
And jumped the rope joy and hope 


went the dear old school-house 
Only the other day 

And sat the slope where jumped the rope, 
But did not care stay 
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The blinds were closed the glass was gone 
And, would you it, Will, 

They were turning round, where our wits were ground, 
The wheels cider mill. 


sat the slope where jumped the rope, 
But did not want stay 

thoughts went back well-worn track, 
And went school that day. 

Old Grimes was there. bushy hair 
Stood up, and his peircing eyes 

Gazed down me, from the used be, 
With sort dazed surprise. 


Then seemed stand with eager band 
For awhile the spelling class 
They were choosing was proud, may be, 
doing well, but, alas 
When failed, and Will, (he doing still) 
Took the place that was higher than mine. 


Then seemed walking the sloping aisle 
Till sat the low front seat 

With Addie and Nancy and Susan and Em, 
feel for little heat. 

were reading now soft and low, 
Now roaring highest pitch, 

the wave the master’s switch. 


Ah! have been charging on,” Will, 
Since then, the battle life; 
And some have gone down, where the grasses brown 
Have hidden the field strife, 
And only few the band are left, 
Addie and Nancy and Phil, 
And you and our youth 
And the school-house under the hill. 


You have your treasures earth and heaven, 
And mine, they are all high, 
But both have beautiful work 
For the feet that are passing 
For the steps that then higher, higher 
Let climb, old school mate till 
have reached the will sweet stop 
the other side the hill. 
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NOTES PRINCIPLES EDUCATION. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
GENERAL INTELLECTUAL HABITS. 


importance forming right intellectual habits cannot 
overestimated. The failure makes effective intel- 
lectual effort perpetual drudgery. The most careful supervision 
the work the young pupil necessary avert this result. 
Habits are readily formed this time. During this period one 
the most important things accomplish the formation right 
intellectual habits. Failing this, whatever the pupil’s intel- 
lectual ability may be, will fail largely using his ability 
effectively, and with the largest and best results. following 
constitute the most important general intellectual habits 
acquired during the formative period. 


The habit attention, the power centering 
upon given subject, excluding from consciousness everything 
which does not pertain strictly the subject under consideration. 


(a). Each human being possessed definite amount 
mental energy, natural (Art. 25) and acquired (Art. 
energy capable being applied unit, being completely 
centered upon one definite work or, the other hand, capa- 
ble being divided and hence distributed among several kinds 
work. When the former condition prevails, the mind exhibits 
its maximum power effort. This condition is, however, rarely 
ever reached. But the nearer approached, the more effect- 
ively can mental energy applied performing any given work. 
The habit attention the chief not the only medium 
through which this approach can made, hence its formation 
absolutely necessary successful mental effort. 

This habit is, the first place, the nature cen- 
tralizing power. operates upon the divided elements 
mental energy very much the burning-glass operates upon the 
divided rays the sun. brings all these elements 
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focus. And just combustion necessarily follows when the rays 
the sun are brought focus the burning-glass, the 
analysis decomposition difficult complex truths once 
accomplished when all the elements mental energy are brought 
proper focus the habit attention. 

(c). This habit is, the second place, the nature 
abstracting power which the mind withdraws itself 
from conscious relation everything but the subject under 
immediate consideration. This means such state the mind 
excludes from its entire operations all that necessarily forced 
upon its connection with the organs sense and their envi- 
ronments, and also with its own past experiences. This means, 
short, such state being effectually closes for time all 
active conscious relations between the mind and everything else, 
but one single absorbing subject. That such state being 
possible, fully certified extreme cases what known 
absent-mindedness. 

37. The habit conducting observations, and, where necessary, 
experiments orderly, and exhaustive manner. 

(a). the earlier stages the pupil’s work too much import- 
ance cannot attached the formation this habit. that 
time naturally careless, and haste reach 
tendency must checked impressing him with the fact that 
the way which his work done far more important him 
than results. 

Observation covers wider range than the use the eye. 
Every one the five senses has its own field exercises, and 
each should receive proper attention with reference this habit. 
Observation includes, addition the ordinary use the senses, 
their use supplemented mechanical devices. The use the 
eye, supplemented the microscope telescope, example 
this kind. 

Where this habit not formed, there safeguard 
against crude, and, many instances, very imperfect and unwar- 
ranted conclusions being drawn from insufficient premises. Hence, 
without this habit, reliable and real progress any line investi- 
gation impossible. This statement applies not only the phys- 
ical senses, but all lines investigation. The necessity this 
habit pursuing successfully and with safety investigations 
language, philosophy, theology, etc., great the study 
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the natural sciences. Let this habit thoroughly established 
during school life, and element fixed the character that 
will prove invaluable help and safeguard every department 
life’s work. 


38. The habit making always diligent search for the reason, 
cause things. 


(a). Inquisitiveness marked characteristic child life. 
already stated, lies the root all his mental activity. 
first demands answer the question, What but its 
demand does not end asks the second place answer 
the question, Why this is?” This inquisitiveness, 
which first largely aimless, properly directed, gradually 
grows into intellectual habit great habit without 
which science and philosophy would make but little progress. 

While true that inquisitiveness common charac- 
teristic child life, not true that all can with the same readi- 
ness form this habit. Indeed, there are many cases where, unless 
taken the right time, and handled with great skill, the forma- 
tion this habit impossible. such cases scientific and phil- 
osophical studies can pursued only very superficial way. 


39. The habit careful reflection, and close self-questioning, 
upon everything that made subject study, means solv- 
ing and explaining difficulties. 


(a). may laid down fixed rule, that subject not 
properly seized the mind until reflection and close self-ques- 
tioning becomes mental The truth this statement 
will become evident when the nature genuine study ana- 
lyzed. 

Until this habit formed, the student not condi- 
tion pursue successfully himself new courses investiga- 
tion. Nor even ina condition receive the full disciplinary 
benefit the work actually does. Reflection, meditation and 
self-questioning are the nature digestive process, and 
through this process alone can truth dissolved and assimilated, 
and made proper sense personal possession. Hence, 
first importance that this habit should formed early stage 
the student’s life. elementary sense, very young chil- 
dren can form this habit. 
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40. The habit continuing every work undertaken until 
properly completed. 


(a). This habit when formed gives continuity and stability 
every work the student undertakes. Discouragements and defeats 
necessity meet everyone, not only during school life, but after- 
wards. The habit formed persistently holding every 
work undertaken, until properly completed, large 
measure the true solvent these discouragements and defeats. 

(6). this habit formed, parents and teachers must 
guarded assigning the child pupil such work, can, 
view his ability and conditioning circumstances, finish without 
overtaxing him. They must also guarded not under any cir- 
cumstances accept half-finished work. Young persons are 
usually just about careless matters this sort parents 
and teachers permit. 

habit formulating writing, correctly and clearly, 
every process and result thought before regarding such process and 
result fully mastered. 


(a). The importance this habit cannot overestimated. 
serves hold the student his work until the subject under 
examination viewed from all sides, and unified his own 
mind. ‘To unable commit writing plain and forcible 
manner what has been carefully studied, evidence that the sub- 
ject not yet fully and clearly defined the mind. 

(6). The formation this habit also first importance, 
because its practical nature. matters not what calling 
life engaged, this habit can turned first-class account. 
man who can put his thinking upon any subject writing, 
clear and forcible manner, all other things being equal, has always 
the advantage any department work over those who cannot 
this. 

(c). This habit usually found difficult acquire. This 
arises chiefly from the fact that the formation the habit not 
commenced early enough, and when commenced, unnatural meth- 
ods expressing his thoughts are forced upon the 
the child taken the right time, and trained express 
written form what accustomed express orally, 
will soon take real pleasure putting writing his oral utter- 


ances. this way the desired habit will soon formed, and 
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when more advanced, the pupil will acquire the power con- 
densing and expressing his thinking clear and forcible man- 
ner. 

GENERAL MORAL HABITS. 


not what man knows, but what is, that determines his 
real course life. the past far too much stress has been laid 
parents and teachers upon the importance sound knowl- 
edge moral truths, and the teachings the Bible. This 
surely important and not neglected, but fatal error 
suppose, that where knowledge acquired young per- 
son prepared enter life fully assured pursuing true and 
noble course. Such knowledge, order secure this result, 
must more than fixed formally the memory read- 
ily recalled. must embodied well ordered course life, 
that will secure the formation permanent moral habits. Such 
habits will abide and exercise controlling influence upon the 
life, when the knowledge acquired may fail entirely guide and 
determine the course conduct that should pursued. The 
acquisition therefore, right moral habits first importance. 
Without such habits young persons will find difficult, not 
impossible, maintain blameless moral character under the 
changed surroundings which they must usually encounter when 
they enter upon their life work. Such habits are also essential 
preparation for effective moral work, physical and intellect- 
ual habits are preparation for effective physical and intellect- 
ual work. the following brief outline only such habits are 
named experience has shown real value, maintaining 
true manhood, the midst the traps, pitfalls and allurements 
modern life. 


habit rendering prompt obedience the dictates 
conscience and the rightful commands others. 


(a). that has acquired fully the power obey, has doing 
acquired also the power command. This the experience 
such have risen positions command. They know the 
full power the expression that has fully mastered himself 
position, when required, master others. Experiences 
this kind emphasize very strongly the importance 
nature this habit. 

guide forming this habit, the nature 
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real obedience must not overlooked. Obedience, whether 
refer the conscience the command another, does not 
mean acts which are the products coercion. The formal per- 
formance what the parent, teacher, other agent may require 
not necessarily obedience. The boy who does what his father 
teacher may require, because the rod held over his head, does 
not obey the sense intended this habit. Such act is, how- 
ever, sometimes wrongfully called act obedience. Any- 
thing short voluntary act should not regarded true 
obedience. 

(c). The formation this habit should commence the 
cradle, and should perfected the child passes through the 
development the three periods childhood, and youth. 
must carefully noted that obey either the dictates con- 
science, the commands another, comparatively easy under 
one set conditions, while exceedingly difficult under another. 
Hence this habit can reach its perfected form only after passing 
through the various changing conditions supplied these three 
periods development. 

Parents and teachers not infrequently fail securing the 
formation this habit. This chiefly the result two causes. 
the first place they make demands which the child cannot com- 
ply with, because lack sufficient physical, intellectual, 
moral development. For example, not infrequent occur- 
rence for parent teacher demand immature child 
course conduct, which they would find, even with their mature 
powers. difficult pursue. But the second place the demands 
made are not accompanied the right kind motives stimuli 
enable the child motives stimuli are not meant 
promises rewards the way sweetmeats, gifts, prizes, etc., 
but rather rational conditions and ends, which appeal both the 
conscience and reason. 


43. The habit sincere and careful reflection upon the effects 


our actions, reference ourselves and others, and upon the reasons 
that make desirable that should, should not, act any given 


case. 

(a). Sincere and careful reflection one the strongest safe- 
guards against mistakes every department active life. But 
this specially true when applied the effects our actions 
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upon ourselves and others. had only thought, had only 
considered, how differently would have acted,” almost the uni- 
versal statement those who fall into wrong and fatal courses 
conduct. way and turned feet unto thy 
testimonies,” was the experience the Psalmist. also the 
usual experience all who sincerely reflect upon the effects 
their actions upon themselves and others. How important, there- 
fore, that this habit should formed early age. 

The natural course things the early life child 
makes easy form this habit. His first contact with the 
external world which his mistakes bring him pain and suffer- 
ing forces him reflect upon the effects his acts upon himself. 
leads him also consider carefully the reasons that make 
desirable that should, should not, act. This natural condi- 
tion things properly utilized parents and teachers will result 
forming this habit. The child only needs encouraged and 
directed order become thoughtful regard the effects 
his actions upon others upon himself. commences 
thoughtful upon what brings him suffering and pleasure through 
the organs the body; but, under proper guidance, will 
extend his thoughtfulness the workings his mind, well 
his body. thoughtfulness may directed parents and 
teachers extend every act; short, that the habit 
may firmly formed never acting without sincere and careful 
reflection upon the consequences that may follow. 

From what has just been said, will appear that this 
habit can most readily formed during the period infancy and 
childhood. For this there are several reasons, but chief among 
them the fact, that all habits are most easily formed during the 
plastic formative state the particular growth with which the 
habit is, therefore, all important the future 
the child that this and all other moral habits should receive atten- 
tion the right time. Neglect here fraught with fatal conse- 
quences the character the future man. 

habit treating with proper regard our superiors age, 
position ability, our equals every respect, and our inferiors 
one more respects. 

(a). The great importance this habit, its meaning and bind- 
ing nature, extensively stated God’s word: Render there- 
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fore all their dues: tributé whom tribute due; custom 
whom custom; fear whom fear; honor whom honor. Owe 
man anything, but love one another: for that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law.” 

What has been said the formation the preceding 
habit applies equally this. the twig bent the tree’s 
inclined literally true here. Let the young child taught 
treat with proper regard superiors, equals and let the 
habit doing fixed firmly upon him, and will, 
grows manhood, illustrate his life the Bible requirements 
this respect. 

(c). the child largely creature imitation, the parent 
and teacher must place before him, their own conduct, per- 
fect example what they want him and use- 
less talk the child about being respectful others, unless 
the talk accompanied living example. Speak him polite- 
ly, you would have him speak you and 
Treat respectfully and lovingly your equals and inferiors, you 
want the child pursue similar course. short, apply the 
golden rule the treatment the child fully and literally 
your dealings with those mature age. unto the child 
you would the child should unto you, and this habit will 
soon become ruling principle the child’s life. 

45. The habit being strictly honest dealing with ourselves, 


and our dealings with others. 


(a). Self deception one the chief causes wrong and 
even criminal courses action. The first steps downward 
course life have their origin here. deliberate choice what 
wrong not the usual beginning downward course. 
subtle process self deception, what wrong made 
appear right, and hence the course conduct that follows, 
justified and considered the true one pursue. This peculiar 
tendency our nature, the Bible places before strong and 
explicit terms the following language: heart deceit- 
ful above all things and desperately wicked: who can know it?” 
view this condition things the formation this habit 
both important and difficult. 

(6). Notwithstanding the natural difficulties which must 
encountered forming this habit, much can accomplished 
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the effort commenced with infancy. There degree 
simplicity and honesty the ordinary child-life that makes the 
formation the habit possible. This seems clearly implied 
Christ’s statement his disciples when says, Verily, say 
unto you, except converted and become little children, 
shall not enter into the kingdom Heaven.” 

(c). The demand to-day business life, political life, 
church life and, indeed, family life, transparent honesty 
our dealings with ourselves and others. This demand for 
earnest and radical efforts cultivate the formation this habit 
the family, and our schools and colleges. 


habit doing with all our might whatever our intelligence 
and conscience may approve right. 


(a). avoided doing everything, but 
especially matters affecting our moral character. right 
act right course conduct should not discounted the 
way performed. This, however, very commonly done. 
Men reason very correctly upon the most moral questions, but 
they act they did not believe their own reasoning. 

Young children are naturally single their aims. Their 
whole energy usually applied whatever they may have 
hand. They differ widely, however, natural energy force, 
but whatever they may possess this respect readily centered 
upon what claims present attention. This peculiarly true mat- 
ters approved the intelligence and conscience. Young children 
are, therefore, the best possible condition form this habit. 
They need only proper guidance upon the part parents and 
teachers, the course their early training, convert this 
natural tendency into strong and useful habit. 

(c). The importance this habit cannot overesti- 
mated. When formed, gives character and power everything 
undertaken. secures the confidence all whom may seek 
serve any way. even disarms the criticism those who 
may differ widely from our views what right and 
wrong. All men tacitly approve downright earnestness 
executing what the intelligence and conscience recognize right. 
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CHRISTINA, QUEEN SWEDEN. 
CLAYES, BEDFORD, QUE. 


UEEN CHRISTINA Sweden was the only child the 

great Gustavus Adolphus, who was killed the battle 
Liitzen 1632, and whose death made her queen when she was 
not yet quite six years his will decreed that the affairs 
the kingdom were managed regency composed 
five high officers the state until Christina was age 
assume the reins power, which the good king judged she would 
eighteen. 

Her mother, Maria Eleanora, the widowed queen, gave way 
upon the death the king the most intemperate transports 
grief. She passed days, weeks, months, and even years shut 
apartments whose windows and wails from floor ceiling 
were thickly hung with black cloth, and from which the light 
day was most carefully excluded. the dim glimmering 
her sparse candles, she mourned the loss her husband, giving 
expression her affliction cries, and floods weep- 
ing which continued day and caused the heart the 
king enclosed little golden box, which she hung the 
head her bed, and over which she every day wept and groaned 
for hours. 

Into these chambers horrible gloom she brought her little 
daughter Christina, keeping the child beside her all day and even 
obliging her share her bed that she might waken her night 
make her weep with her, scream with her, and pass her life 
deepest mourning.” Here this poor child, who said have 
been originally “of somewhat nervous remained 
for three years, until she was nine years old; and she, per- 
haps, never wholly recovered from the effects these terrible 
years. 

The little queen was last rescued from this doleful life and 
placed the hands the regents, who pursued with her course 
that was scarcely less ill-judged than that her mother had been. 

this time the Swedish nation was deplorably lacking all 
that culture which can acquired from books. Even the 
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aristocracy was sadly ignorant. Many the magistrates were 
barely abie write their own names, and excellent generals could 
little the people had almost superstitious ven- 
eration for learning, and they determined that their sovereign 
should have every advantage which could reaped from the pos- 
session mighty amulet. this end they supplied her 
with abundance tutors; commission senators was 
appointed ascertain whether she had learned her lessons thor- 
oughly, and she had pass frequent examinations before them 
and for ten years all Sweden was watching, with interest that 
was almost feverish its eagerness, for bulletins increase 
intellectual acquirements its queen. 

The poor child really did not need the stimulant all this urg- 
ing. She loved knowledge for its own sake. strongest 
desire appeared that she might know, and understand. 
From one year’s end another her work went on. really 
seemed her mental tension was never for moment per- 
mitted relax. She forgot eat, she deprived herself sleep 
furious, breathless pursuit some favorite subject. 
ceased grow, her blood was always fever heat.” Nobody 
all these weary years ever thought give the little girl doll, 
and they had she would probably have been loss what 
with it. read and spoke eight languages; could cor- 
rect her tutors Greek quotations was appallingly familiar with 
the philosophers knew her catechism heart, and could quote 
Bible verses like bishop. Withal, she was very bright and 
sparkling, rippling over with droll conceits and witty sayings. 

But the regimen the black chamber, followed long 
season unbroken mental tension proved almost too strain 
for her brain bear. Although she was never actually insane 
her wits seemed have become little unsettled. 

She delighted masquerading boy, and the people were 
ready applaud the make-believe. She wore her hair short and 
unkempt; she went about with soiled hands and untidy clothes. 
She rode like trooper, swore like trooper, and shot with better 
aim. ‘On horseback she usually chose appear man’s hat and 
coat, and sometimes even his trousers. eighteen she was declared 
age, and was crowned, not queen, but king, the intense 
delight her subjects; who, when they saw her dashing past 
upon her horse, male attire, with roughened, flying hair and 
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sunburned cheek, almost persuaded themselves that she was truly 
what she looked be, boy and not girl. 

The manners and personal habits the Swedes were this time 
uncultured their intellects. The best houses were simply 
whitewashed and their furniture was rude and meal- 
time canopy was stretched above the table that spiders and their 
webs might not drop into the dishes from the The diet 
was the coarsest, being among the rich composed principally 
meats, unskilfully cooked and often rechauffé, while even 
the king’s table pastry and sweets were nearly unknown. But 
drunkenness there was stint. Within doors the boy-queen 
went about now her man’s jacket, and again royal robes, but 
each was cover for tattered and her pretty hands, 
which greatest beauty, were left black with ink-stains 
and sadly begrimed through long neglect. 

Christina was never sympathy with her people, loyal and 
devoted though they were. truth she cared only for her 
studies, and surrounded herself with clever foreigners who ap- 
pealed her through her inte lectual life. The time which she 
gave the governing her kingdom was she could 
make it, and even this was filched from bed, her toilet, and 
her meals. She last sleep but three hours, dine 
rush, comb her hair but once week, and even then she some- 
times put off for week but nothing was permitted 
curtail the time devoted her books and her clever men. 

Her court circle was made from many nations but all were 
men science, men letters, and their presence cost 
the nation vasts sums money also did the collections 
the Queen. Her library was reputed the finest 
contained manuscripts alone, more than eight thousand. Then 
she had picture galleries full the finest paintings plentifully 
besprinkled with works the old masters, coins, medals, stat- 
ues, nothing came amiss, while odd things and curiosities were 
her chief delight. The people grew chafed the foreign follow- 
ing, and fancied that they were indebted for the extravagan- 
cies the Queen. the mean time she paid $160,000 for two 
manuscripts and her subjects were dying hunger. 

But, although dissatisfied, the nation continued loyal and Chris- 
tina paid little heed their remonstrances. last her health 
began fail. She had frequent attacks fainting, her body 
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was covered with boils; she could neither eat, nor sleep; she 
became badly frightened, and then was that she fell into the 
hands doctor named Bourdelot. took away her books 
and ordered her amuse herself. The Queen found pleasant, 
and her health improved once. She danced, frolicked, and ran 
she kicked her dictionaries and learned treatises the air 
forgot herself romping games, and was intemperate her 
play she had been study. 

She first treated the savants with marked insolence, and then 
she gave them their The nation was aghast, thinking she 
had gone mad. They loudly objected Dr. Bourdelot, whose 
door they felt the mischief now length yielded 
the threatening growlings her people and dismissed Bourde- 
lot. She went farther. She packed her treasures she called 
together her Senate, and announced her intention abdicating 
the throne favor Charles Gustavus. 

The nation, tender-hearted the last, could not bear part 
with the daughter Gustavus Adolphus. They tried dissuade 
her. They wept during the ceremony abdication. But all 
She even paraded the glee with which her perverse heart 
was filled the thought leaving them. But, spite all, 
her people did not deny her the immense sums money she de- 
manded and they made ready fleet take her wherever she 
chose go. 

the meantime, rumors had reached Christina’s ears there 
were mutterings the air, the end that these great revenues 
which the nation had granted her ought spent Sweden. 
She was determined that she would risk nothing, and incontinent- 
ran away. The nation had prepared royal she 
fled like detected imposter, with undignified secrecy and speed 
but she managed, withal, carry off her treasures. Indeed, she 
accomplished this thoroughly that Charles Gustavus said 
have found nothing left the palace but two carpets and old 
bedstead. 

She cut off her hair, put men’s clothes, shouldered gun, 
and said she was going join the army Condé. Then she dis- 
appeared, and for while nothing further was known her than 
that, while the royal fleet was awaiting her, she had slipped away 
from another port, and gone nobody could say where. 

And thus, the age twenty-eight, she gave the réle 
royalty, and ceased queen. 
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EDITORIAL. 


OME our educational journals are giving prominence the 
statement distinguished gentleman Richmond, Va., 
regard the relative expense educating the negroes 
seems that the state receives from this class its citizens somewhat 
over $100,000 annually from all sources taxation and expends for 
negro public schools little over $300,000. The commonwealth 
receives from its white citizens $2,836,000, and appropriates 
But the Virginia statistician adds the amount expended for schooling 
each race, the criminal expenses which seem four times 
the cost for the negroes that for the this way 
demonstrates that negro pays nothing towards his education 
the and the great generosity the new Dominion thereby 
published the world; apparently with the endorsement northern 
educational journalism. But our good Virginia colonel 
entirely mistake the function the American common school, which 
is, just this sort expenditure, rid the state that semi- 
minority the citizens Virginia are now costing the state, for crime, 
six times much, annually, the majority, because for almost 


two hundred and fifty years, the state devoted itself the business 


developing great class people who could only kept order 
military organization society. Having expended the wealth 
whole generation, with enormous loss valuable lives, and the disrup- 
tion its territory, perpetuate this state things, the new Vir- 
ginia 1870 took down the plan Thomas from the wall 
where had been hanging for century, and has since been working 
with most intelligent eye enlighten self-interest the education 
all its children and youth. Dr. Ruffher showed, dozen years ago, 
that the money spent Virginia the first ten years for educating the 
negro had come back, more than two-fold, his increased value 
laborer and citizen. The figures quoted are the best possible argu- 
ment for investing double the present amount the basement story. 
When our Bourbon friends Virginia, happily becoming less numer- 
ous every year, can made understand the wisdom and good policy 


abolishing the illiteracy both races which to-day the bottom 
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curse their commonwealth; cease parading the shrewdest business 
done their state sacrifice the superior and acquaint 
themselves with the obvious fact that every northern state expends 
its lower class sum hugely disproportioned what receives 
taxation, looking the steady uplift every interest society its 
ultimate reward, shall hear less this pathetic lamentation over 
the cost the education the negro. 


recent report concerning the free supply text-books for the 
public schools, puts needful word warning regard the 
tendency free libraries and school books weaken the book- 
public libraries, and free books,’ here Massachusetts, that there 
tendency depend these sources too much, and not collect private 
libraries the extent that think factor education 
more important than the ownership collection, however small, 
good books. Nobody excepting expert, for expert reasons, reads 
borrowed book, first, with the same intense interest, returns 
again and again, making companion for life, uses the 
library whose very presence his home silent university. 
suppose, Massachusetts, the school children are permitted buy 
school books the state, they desire. teacher should instruct 
the children save every book and picture, including the school books 
from the primer up, and make that collection the corner-stone 
library, growing with every the present astonishingly cheap 
price standard authors, there are few boys and girls who cannot get 
together respectable little collection their majority; and, the 
years on, enlarge real Many the best people 
the country recall, one the chief pleasures their early life, the 
long saving that some red-letter day brought the little book-shelf 
the long coveted author, henceforth become one the dearest 
inmates the home. let the book-buying instinct,” and the 
idea self-help and personal sacrifice connection with education, 
die out the coming generation, shall inflict positive disaster 
upon American civilization. 


management the World’s Columbian Exposition has finally 

been persuaded, after singular resistance through whole 
working year, build separate structure, good location, the 
cost $150,000, for the educational exhibit. The whole administra- 
tion this, the most important feature the great Fair, from the first, 
has been provoking mixture indifference, personal intrigue and, 
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some its members, almost brutal opposition the claims the 
leading educators the country. The wholly inadequate space 
assigned last, the months went on, dwindled, until there was good 
reason believe that the cold shoulder was given the children 
the interest dazzling display the material interests the 
country, say nothing the mighty collection curios” from all 
round the refreshing learn that education can double 
its emergency and compel such powerful organization 
the official heads Chicago handsome thing. Now that the 
Pope has counseled thorough exhibition the Catholic educational 
interests suppose, because insists separation, 
from the cradle state prison and the grave, every vital interest and 
emergency life), there will rush for the front seat the enter- 
prising managers this sectarian interest. Now the time for our 
state authorities close and and severally” demand 
ample space for the American system universal education insisting 
that the American people shall take the head the table, with, 
course, fair show for every good system schooling. 


the most valuable recent contributions educational litera- 
ture the noble letter addressed the trustees the Peabody 
Education Fund and read Dr. Green the annual meeting that 
body, New York, October 12th, the venerable Robert Win- 
throp Massachusetts, from the first the president the organization. 
would well print supplementary reading for the school 
children every state not only the South, where this great fund 
has been distributed, but the North which has never been half aware 
the great part its distribution has played the upbuilding the 
people’s common school the South. There could better 
observance our memorial year than generous addition several 
millions this, beyond question, the most beneficent its purpose, 
the most wisely administered and most fruitful its outcome, all 
similar gifts modern times. Well may Mr. Winthrop declare 
look back the five and twenty years during which have presided 
over this trust, and given best thoughts and most careful atten- 
tion its administration, the most satisfactory, not perhaps the 


most conspicuous, service which have been permitted render 
country during the more than eighty-three years life. say, 
service for the cause education, wherever prose- 
cuted, and under whatever auspices promoted, nothing less than the 
cause the whole country.” 
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chronicle the calling away from earth, join 

celestial choir another earth’s sweetest singers, 
who has probably done much any one his generation make 
the world place harmonies, and make life worth living. The 
poetry Tennyson like the music Beethoven, Mendelsshon, 
Wagner, not only calculated delight the senses and purify the imagi- 
nation but also awaken thought and create the mind true and 
adequate conceptions life and duty. Tennyson has had great 
influence over young, growing minds our schools and colleges, dis- 
placing evil images with pure and healthful conceptions, awakening 
latent intellectual powers and implanting noble ambitions the souls 
multitudes his student disciples. Probably has been more 
widely and thoughtfully read the class specified than any other poet 
the nineteenth century. who gains the ear the youth any 
age gains all. Tennyson has taught the age many lessons. has 
given sweet and noble conception woman: 


angel, but dearer being far, 
All dipt angel instincts, breathing Paradise 


pure ideal true marriage, which the woman shall 


Set herself man 
Like perfect music unto noble 
And these twain, upon the skirts Time, 


Sit side side, full summed all their powers, 
* * * * 


example unshaken faith man’s immortality 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall destroyed, 
cast rubbish the void, 
When God hath made the pile 


and vision the reality and fullness God: 


God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
which the whole creation moves.” 


The places made vacant the deaths Whittier and Tennyson can 
never filled, but such lives are cumulative. The world’s life 
enriched them. Though the singers are flown have their pure 
lives, their noble thoughts, their sweet songs, and these will all 
mankind enduring inspiration. 
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DEPARTMENT PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 


THE TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. 
THIRD MONTHLY SYLLABUS 
PREPARED DR. CHAS. MAJORY, NEWTON, J., SECRETARY. 
For the Use Correspondence Members. 


EMBERS desiring present written work that shall entitle 
them the annual certificate and final diploma the Circle 
must begin with the first month’s syllabus. Hence all members 
who enclose the registration fee making application for membership, 
mailed beginning with the September issue. Every sub- 
scriber entitled rank correspondence member upon filling out 
the registration blank. Written work should mailed direct the 
Secretary and not Boston New York. 
EDUCATION THE MIDDLE AGES. 
What educational errors grew out the spirit Christian 
asceticism 
What were the characteristics matter and method the 
Monastic schools? 
What were the distinctive purposes the Cathedral 
schools and the Parochial schools? 


What relation did the latter bear the present system 
Parochial schools? 

What were the prominent features the Knightly educa- 
tion? 

our modern public school system may 
trace the Burgher schools? 

did the Crusades tend the awakening scientific 

What influence did the Mohammedan schools exert the 
educational progress Europe? 

What was the original constitution and purpose the 
Universities? 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


the differences between sense-perception and con- 
scious-perception. 
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you prefer this latter term, some other, for the cog- 
nition the mind’s own states and acts, and why? 


When the school course should there direct effort 
develop the power perceiving the states and acts 
the mind? 

what particular value the teacher the habit 

INTUITION. 

Noumena and Phenomena. 

percepts defined. 

State why you agree disagree with Dr. Laws his 
defining intuition faculty simple nature but 
complex function. 

ELEMENTS GROWTH SCHOOL LIFE. 

Self-activity the mode acquisition both knowledge 
and power. 

fundamental instrument education. 

Number-work, for practical use and for ability and skill 
reasoning. 

Objects and drawings, sense-training, the elements man- 
ual training. 

Geography-work, developed through observation and 
reflection. 

Intellectual culture, the motive the public school, result- 
ing the possession the powers body and mind, 
and the ability direct them aright. 

Quick’s REFORMERS. PAGEs 172 218. 

THE PORT-ROYALISTS. 

Purpose and method Saint Cyran’s Little Schools.” 

Actual results English Public-school influences op- 

posed Saint Cyran’s theory. 

subject matter elementary instruction. 


Latin and Greek. 


Logic, the Act Thinking. 
The principles set forth the pedagogic writings the 
Port-Royalists. 


SOME ENGLISH WRITERS BEFORE LOCKE. 


Bacon: First great leader the those 
who sought know the facts nature rather than the 
thoughts man. 
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Charles Hoole: the pioneer educators his 
century.” 
Dury and Petty: extending the doctrines 
Milton: elevating the moral nature the first place his 
theory complete education. 
the light the instances cited, and your own experience and 
observation, state your views upon some the following 
The feasibility requiring thorough and complete mastery 
subject ‘matter before admitting students the Nor- 
mal School, and then confining the latter course Ped- 
agogics and Didactics with practice teaching. 
The provision special instruction for teachers actively 
engaged class-room work. 
teaching science without text-book. 
educational value instruction sewing, embroidery, 
etc. 
The value series drawing exercises developed 
directly from the Circle with inscribed straight and 
curved lines, aside from their application 
work. 
THE LIMITS EDUCATION. 
The subjective limit: the natural endowment the indi- 
vidual pupil. 
The objective limit: the means education available 
given case. 
The absolute limit: the preparation the pupil carry 
his own culture. 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS PERTAINING 
THE COURSE STUDY. 
Begin where the pupil found. 
Form the habit locating every place feature men- 
tioned study. 
Associate geographical facts with all history study. 
Cultivate and direct the forces curiosity and 
Begin map work with the representation localities actu- 
ally observed. 
Let much molding and drawing precede verbal descrip- 


tion, secure the understanding maps. 
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Make much use geography-knowledge language- 
training. 
Encourage much reading descriptions, travels, novels, 
etc. 


Mold and draw maps definite scales. 
10. Give direct attention observed phenomena. 


the papers submitted upon the first month’s syllabus, the two best 
have come from San Francisco, Cal., and Columbus, Ohio. The first 
comprised twenty-six pages well written matter, the second 
sixty-three pages. The writer the first cites the following authori- 
ties consulted connection with the first three books. Other 
authorities are cited with Quick’s Educational Reformers. 


Rosenkranz’s Philosophy Education. 
Joseph Payne’s Lectures Education. 
Compayre’s History Pedagogy. Tr. Payne. 
Xenophon’s Memoirs Socrates. 
Cyclopedia Articles Socrates. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics. 
Stewart’s Philosophy. 
Sully’s Outlines Psychology. 
Porter’s Elements Intellectual Science. 
Psychology. 
Spalding Instinct MacMillan’s Magazine. 
Herbert Spencer’s Principles Biology. 
Herbert Spencer’s Principles Psychology. 
Ribot’s Heredity. 
Sully’s Mind. 
Darwin’s Origin Species. 
Porter’s Elements Intellectual Science. 
Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology. 
Spencer’s First Principles. 


Gage’s Physics. 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL.* 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 
OF THE 


CANAL. 


Plate 


illustrations herewith presented the eye will show after 
very little study the immense importance the nations the 
earth, and American nations particular, the Nicaragua canal. 
March last, the people California, convention assembled, urged 
the governor that state issue call the governors the other 
states the Union appoint delegates convention, held 
St. Louis June, consider the practicability the pro- 
jected Nicaragua canal, and devise the best means perfecting the 
scheme. Twenty-nine states responded the call, sending total 
three hundred delegates, all them able business men. The conven- 
tion took the position that canal joining the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans ought constructed the United States and controlled 
them, for the most important commercial, strategic and patriotic rea- 
sons, and that the Nicaragua route far the most feasible. 

The illustration makes this evident. The entire distance from the 
Atlantic the Pacific 169} miles. this only miles will have 
excavated, the remaining distance being occupied Lake 
Nicaragua 110 miles], the San Juan river and depressions the 

This sketch condensation the address the public the National 


Canal Convention’s Committee (St. Louis, June and 3d, and the illus- 
trations are officially furnished them. 
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earth, which will all utilized constructing the canal. Lake Nic- 
iragua will constitute absolutely safe harbor sufficient accommo- 
date the navies the world. Vessels entering the canal from the 
Atlantic ocean will sail level with the sea for twelve and three- 
fourths miles and then raised three locks the level the lake. 
Sailing along the San Juan river and the lake point within three 
and one-half miles the Pacific, they will lowered again three 
locks the level the sea. 

The estimated cost the work, including interest date com- 
pletion, about $100,000,000. The time required five years. 
From New York San Francisco via Cape Horn, the distance for 
vessels now 15,660 miles. the Nicaragua route (see Plate 2), 


AFFECTED BY THE 
NICARAGUA 


foe 


40% 


Present Routes 

New Routes — 
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will 4,907, distance saved 10,753 miles. From New York 
Puget Sound, present distance miles, will reduced 
5,665 miles. There will 3,055 miles between New York 
and Hong Kong, 3,878 miles between New York and Melbourne, 
miles between Liv and San Francisco, and 11,853 miles between 
New Orleans and San Francisco the long sea routes. 

offset the expense consideration, have the following significant 
facts: The wheat crop the Pacific coast 
tons, and eighty per cent this was exported sailing vessels, large 
proportion passing around the Horn. The Nicaragua canal, 
shortening the route Atlantic ports, would save the producer more 
than half the cost freight, and the same time the revenue the 
canal $2.00 per ton would almost $3,000,000 wheat alone. 
estimated that the gross addition the value the merchantable 
timber Washington and Oregon, the low estimate $2.00 per 
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thousand feet. would $1,000,000,000, ten times the entire cost 
the canal. The fruit industry California would quadrupled 
two years, and the transportation precious metals would vastly 
facilitated. New markets would found for the cotton crop the 
Southern states, Japan, China and Corea, the coal trade South 
America and the Pacific coast, now monopolized England, would 
come the United States, while every other branch commerce 
would feel the quickening influence. 

now tributary the Nicaragua canal which would pass 
through after its opening, over 6,000,000 tons year. $2.00 
ton, the charge made the Suez canal, this would $12,000,000 
tolls. The cost operating and maintenance placed less than 
$1,000,000, and 6,000,000 tons would show net income $11,000,000 
per annum. The committee confident that within five years the 
income will over canal political necessity. 
Both the commercial and the naval supremacy the nation which 
might secure its control creates imperative demand that should 
constructed and owned the United States. 

All surveys and examination strata have been completed. The 
harbor Greytown has been restored. Extensive wharves 
manent buildings have been constructed, the canal has been cleared 
timber for twenty miles, and railroad twelve miles length built and 
equipped. The biggest dredging plant America has been purchased 
and over mile the canal has been dredged. About $6,000,000 
have been spent. Other nations have looked upon the enterprise with 
covetous eyes, and European syndicates have already made overtures 
the company take the work where and complete it. 

therefore behooves says the committee, nation con- 
scious the power wield, and the greater influence may 
exert upon the destinies this continent, perform the duties without 
delay which deny other nations the privilege assuming, and 
adopt the best means securing the early completion this work 
whose advantages are willing share with the world, but whose 
control should never allowed pass out our hands.” are 
sure that these sentiments will find echo every patriotic Ameri- 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
AUSTRIA HUNGARY. 


Statistics Recent official reports give the popula- 
tion school age 14) Austria 3,366,898; these 2,831,- 
667 84.11 per cent. were enrolled public elementary schools 
1889, and 106,908 3.18 per cent. private 1,346 were 
asylums, 51,836 (1.54 per cent.) secondary special schools 
under private teachers. This accounts for per cent. the whole 
number. the remainder 22,048 were unable attend school 
account bodily mental infirmities, and 367,769 nearly per 
cent. all children school going age were withheld from school. 
This violation the law almost entirely confined the Slavic prov- 
inces. The teaching force reported for public elementary schools, e., 
60,126, comprises 13,875 teachers religion, and 6,930 women teach- 
ing knitting, sewing, embroidery, etc. These deducted there total 
39,321 secular teachers, whom per cent. are men and per 
cent. women. Salaries differ widely the various provinces that 
general estimate can given. 

Vienna recently adopted schedule, the male principals 
burgher schools high. grade public school) receive from $800 
$950; female principals, from $700 the people’s schools 
(i. e., ordinary public schools) salaries for men run high $650 
and for women $625. 

The mixture nationalities Austria reflected the schools. 
per cent. German the language employed; per cent. 
Bohemian; 9.6 Polish; 10.7 Ruthenian. The remainder are 
divided between Slavonian, Italian, Servian, Roumanian, and Hunga- 
rian. These same language distinctions obtain the secondary schools 
(gymnasia, realgymnasia, and real schools) which had some 70,500 
students 1889. The universities enrolled 14,274, and professional, 
art and technical schools all kinds 137,027. These various items 
give grand total 3,160,421 pupils and students the year specified. 

HUNGARY. 

the same year Hungary had total 2,191,790 youth under 
instruction, viz.: elementary schools, 2,074,678; secondary, 
43,670; universities, 4,098; technical, art, and professional schools, 


difficult ascertain the cost any grade schools Austria, 
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Hungary, account the inextricable union government and 
local appropriations, endowments, etc. The report shows that 
the state appropriation for all grades education amounted Austria 
$8,307,774 and Hungary $3,643.762. The latter was applied 
follows, 1.08 per cent. for elementary schools, 24.2 per cent. for 
secondary, per cent. for higher. About the 
obtain Austria. The state, will seen, bears but small portion 
the expense elementary education, leaving that obligation local 
districts. 
FRANCE. 

Medical inspection schools was made obligatory France the 
law Oct. 30, 1886. Since that date many official circulars have pre- 
scribed the measures used for preventing contagion through 
schools; nevertheless every year 60,000 children are swept away 
epidemics, (diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc.) believed that more 
stringent measures the schools would lessen this number and also 
mitigate the evil effects myopia, strabism, etc. From investi- 
gation made 1887, appeared that sixty out the eighty-seven 
departments France had not established medical inspection over the 
schools. Since then, stated, fifty departments have complied with 
the law, but; the service for the most part rendered gratuitously 
and poorly organized not effective. bill now before the 
Chambers having for its object the extension the cantonal medical 
service which corresponds our public dispensary. this bill 
passed, will greatly increase the available agencies for the medical 
inspection the schools. the discussions details the rulings 
the prefect the department Loireb are referred precedent 
followed. These place the inspection schools upon money 
basis allowing three francs, (58 cents) for every visit school 
fifty pupils and one franc extra for every additional twenty-five, this 
with travelling expenses calculated half franc per kilometre. 
Paris, where the medical inspection schools thoroughly organized, 
the annual cost the service has $20,000. 


Manual training. Paris has gone farther than any 
the development wood and iron work connection with primary 
schools for boys. shops had been attached one hundred 
schools, leaving sixty-five thus provided. The present inspector- 
general manual training, René Leblanc, has recently taken 
action against this provision. The work wood and iron regards 
valuable only those destined for particular trades, whereas all pri- 
mary school exercises should, his judgment, have general peda- 
gogic value. would cut off this special feature and increase the 


work drawing, modeling, paper folding, weaving, etc. 
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Congresses. Belgium was the scene several notable congresses 
during the past summer. Among those bearing directly upon educa- 
tion were the congress gymnastics held Brussels, September 5th 
and 6th, that manual training the week preceding, and the con- 
gress primary instruction held Antwerp the same time the 
first named. The proceedings all three were characterized earn- 
estness and the discussion practical issues, but nothing particularly 
new was suggested. the congress manual training the fact was 
brought out that experiments iron work the schools Brussels 
had proved unsatisfactory that they had been discontinued. 
gogic conferences were held several provinces Spain during the 
month August and important congress was convened Madrid 
during October, which Portugal and the South American States 
were also represented. The subjects assigned for discussion show 
deep interest the chief movements the day. Prominent among 
these note the preparation teachers school hygiene and the educa- 
tion women, including their aptitudes for teaching and other pro- 
fessions and the best system for their physical training 


University According recent information certain pro- 
fessors Edinburgh university enjoy princely incomes 
chairs. professor chemistry realizes $16,000 year; anatomy, 
$15,000; medicine, $13,000; natural history and pathology, each, 
$12,000; botany, $11,000. Oxford has 424 professors whose joint 
salaries amount year, average $1,900; Cam- 
bridge 483 professors with total income $660,000, average 
$1,370. The average salary German professors placed 5,534 
($1,300), the minimum being $359, and the highest 12,600 ($2,999). 
This last the salary the professor law 
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this the final number the INFORMATION READERS have what 
probably the most interesting and instructive volume the series. treats 
subjects which are immediate and vital interest every one, man 
boy. The author, simple yet graceful language, tells his readers about 
the days barter, the early forms commerce, the railroads, their history, 
tunnels, money and its manufacture, canals, making paper, lighthouses, 
and and more interesting subjects. With these books for supple- 
mentary readers our schools teachers will longer have cause lament 
the lack interest the reading lesson, and our boys and girls will become 
more intelligent and women their use. Boston School Sup- 
ply Company. Price, cents. 
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LIFE GROVER CLEVELAND WITH SKETCH ADLAI STEVENSON, 
Geo. Parker, will found interesting reading those who are fond 
campaign literature. Cassell Publishing Company. Price cents. 


The aim the ELOCUTION set forth, upon strictly 
scientific basis, the laws sound applied articulate speech. With this 
mind the author, Maria Porter Brase (Mrs. Kimball), treats each the 
topics, pitch, force, quality and time, from three-fold point view, the 
physiological, the physical and the psychological, and makes text-book val- 
uable alike teacher and student. Although the book has less than one hundred 
pages needs index table contents. Boston: Shewell 
Sanborn. Price, cents. 


Dr. Belfield, Director the Chicago Manual Training School, has 
edited several most famous essays and with explanatory notes 
has made valuable text-book for high schools. essays selected are Joan 
Are, The English Mail Coach, Levana and our Ladies Sorrow, and Din- 
mer, Real and Reputed. the Introduction the editor gives brief sketch 
the life Quincey and his style. ‘The few and are mainly explan- 
atory. Dr. Belfield painstaking, judicious editor, and his book should 
find prompt use academies and high schools. Boston: Leach, Shewell 
Sanborn. Price, cents. 


Anything written Dr. Sauveur, the eloquent lecturer, the indefatigable 
teacher and writer, sure welcomed all students and teachers the 
French language. PAROLE Dr. Sauveur and Dr. Van 
Daell has just come out new and enlarged edition. Many the old exer- 
cises are modified and new ones added. has also verb drill, vocabulary 
and comparative table French and English sounds. would seem that 
one following the easy, conversational method portrayed this work would 
learn speak French readily learned his mother tongue. Published 
Dr. Sauveur, Copley street, Roxbury, Mass. Price, $1.00. 


PREMIERES LECONS GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, Marie Louise Sauveur 
and Susan Lougee, small but comprehensive manual designed for pupils 
during the first year their course. means collection unin- 
teresting rules, but the carefully selected exercises for oral and written work 
illustrate those points most essential broad and practical study French. 
was intended used connection with Petites Causeries and other 
books Dr. educational series, but all teachers who follow the 
Natural Method, will find adapted any text-book reading conversa- 
tion. Retail price, cents. 


volume 394 pages only fifteen pages are given notes the text. 
This clearly shows that the editor throws upon the student the real work 
research, does not for him that which ought for Mr. 
Samuel Thurber has edited SELECT MACAULAY, and with his fifteen 
pages notes and three pages introduction, has given students mode] text- 
book. Inthe introduction Mr. Thurber gives his theory and method regard- 
ing the use such works schools, and his views will find immediate recogni- 
tion among all good teachers English literature. Boston: Allyn Bacon. 
Price, cents. 
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Series POCKET MAPs, process publication Geo. Walker 
Co., Boston, giving accurate outlines roads, hills, lakes, public buildings, 
etc., Cape Cod and vicinity, southern New Hampshire, coast Maine, city 
Boston, ete., will especially useful bicyclists and other travelers. 
Price, cents. 


PRINCIPLES THE ALGEBRA the title exhaustive paper 
Texas, before the American Association forthe Advancement Science, and 
now published pamphlet form. 


Ward Kahn, versatile and pleasing writer, has written poem 
eighty-five stanzas under the title GERTRUDE. The poem will well repay 
reading. story interesting, and its setting charming. Leadville, Colo. 
Published the author. 


The pkrase which modifies the title Harriet Mathews’s book language 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Continuous Selections for Practice, tells more than 
any thing else the character the work. Miss Mathews goes the root 
the matter. She gives the rules for the use words sentence, treats 
the sentence the unit grammatical study, and then furnishes selections 
from the best writers supplement the rules. The technical part the book 
admirably arranged, the aim the author having been reduce the 
fications and definitions the smallest number that can clearly teach the 
necessary truth. ‘The most valuable feature the work found the 
selections which consist finished productions, extended extracts, entire 
poems and carefully chosen sentences. ‘The book should find immediate favor 
with teachers English; one the best that has appeared and marks 
distinct advance teaching English grammar and language. Boston: D.C. 
Heath Co. Price, cents. 


Somewhat out the beaten tracks made the average tourist, along lines 
not much known the general reader, Mrs. Hayward, her charming 
book, FROM FINLAND GREECE, takes the stay-at-home traveler. She starts 
from Stockholm, goes the circle and observes the sun the 
heavens, always sight, goes then St. Petersburg, Moscow, Poland, Vienna, 
down the Danube Budapest, thence Constantinople, through Bulgaria, 
Servia, Roumelia, and through Greece Corfu. delightful record 
travel, intensely interesting, free from guide-book statistics and padding,” 
and elegantly illustrated. New York: John Alden. Price, $1.00. 


arithmetic four hundred and twenty-eight pages! But the author 
styles STANDARD ARITHMETIC, and makes cover complete course for 
schools and academies. ‘The author Dr. Wm. Milne, and well known 
writer mathematical text-books great value and extensive use. Dr. 
Milne has employed the inductive method developing the various subjects 
his work and has exemplified the method logically and scientifically. The 
arrangement subjects somewhat novel, the problems are for the most part 
new and are not too difficult, the definitions are concise but lucid, and the 
whole book model text-book arithmetic. will favor with all teach- 
ers. New York: American Book Co. Price, cents. 
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Prof. Lindsay, Dickinson College, has revised and brought down 
date the incomparable manual QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
and Storer, and originally revised Nichols. The 
manual has long been use chemical laboratories, and has stood the test 
over twenty years text-book. ‘The additions and alterations its latest 
editor add much its utility. New York: Van Nostrand. 


ADDISON’S CRITICISMS PARADISE LOsT have been edited with intro- 
duction and notes Albert Cook, Professor English Literature Yale 
University. the pretace the editor says his purpose will accomplished 
the work does something rehabilitate Addison the status critic 
worthy respectful consideration, and facilitate and deepen the study 
Paradise Lost. introduction is, like all Professor Cook’s annotated 
works, masterful and exhaustive. compares admirably style and matter 
with the writing the author whose writings edits. Boston: Ginn Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


PERIODICALS. 


For sixty-two years Godey’s Lady’s Book enjoyed enviable popularity. the 
modern process evolution Godey’s Magazine appears before the public, claiming all 
the good points its predecessor and several addition. note the 
October number complete novel John Habberton, and interesting contributions 
from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Goodale, Mattie Sheridan and many others. 
The new dress Godey’s becoming.— The November Overland Monthly contains 
instructive article onthe Lick Observatory, Millicent The Fisheries 
California, President Jordan, and other articles interest lovers the great 
western land.——Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, Young People and Bazar all show perfection 
the well-known features for which each celebrated. The Harper’s periodicals have 
become almost essential part our American life and together they reflect with 
remarkable faithfulness and fullness the life the entire globe. Prof. Ruge, 
Dresden, contributes deeply interesting and scholarly paper the October Harper’s 
Magazine, the character and achievements Lorrimer’s Secret” 
the first thing attract attention Cassell’s Family Magazine for October. the 
plot develops the story grows interest. “How Wilderness became Garden” will 
attractive tothe numerous suburban readers who have bit land about their 
dwellings. The various departments this well-edited magazine are instructively 
entertaining. The Forum doing good service deepening the intelligence and 
broadening the knowledge the people the profounder problems practical poli- 
tics. The November number has article “English Views the McKinley Tariff,” 
Sir Thomas Farrer, for many years Secretary the English Board Trade. 
Lord Masham, President the Fair Trade Club, writes “Has England Profited 
Free Trade and tries show that has not. These are only samples many help 
ful articles. Patriotic League,” with such men Edward Everett 
Hale, Dorman Eaton and Jobn Hay the “Council,” has been formed, with head- 
quarters New York City, and one the signs the times. Its object the pro- 
motion good citizenship through educational agencies. fund has been placed 
the hands the League number public spirited men the use which 
Letters Young Americans will published, furnishing the means for thorough 
understanding the essential principles the science the three 
course reading modeled after the Chautauqua plan part the 
programme. Such movements cannot too highly commended.——Dr. William 
terburn and Mrs. Florence Hull will edit new magazine called devoted 
the entire interests our young people, physical, mental and spiritual, during the 
period youth,—from five years old upward. first-class every respect 
and will have many well known writers among its contributors. The first number will 
bringing their children. 
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